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SOCIETY of LONDON. 


DAVIS LECTURES, 1877. 
A Zoological Lecture will be given in the hata tales Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, on THURSDAYS, at Five r 


Date. | Subject. Lecturer. 

| R. B. Sharpe, Esq. F Z.8. 
Professor Mivart, F R.8. 
Professor Garrod, F.R.8. 


1. Thursday, July 12 
2. 


” ” 


Birds of Prey. 
Frogs and Toads. 
:6 The Ornithorbynchus. 


3. ” ” 





These Lectures will be free to Fellows of the Society and their 
Friends, and to other Visitors to the Gardens. 
11, Hanover-square, London, W. 


g4xton EARIST EI OR. 


ENTRANCE in QUEEN’S GATE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 to 6. 
MONDAYS and SATURDAYS, 10 to 8. 
Admission by payment at the Doors, 1s.; except Mondays, 6d. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. J. &. HODSON, Honorary Secretary. 


Gray’s Inn C hambers, 20, High Holborn. 

[DOMESTIC ECONOMY CONGR ESS, in Union 
with the Society of Arta. 

President—The LORD LEIGH, Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire. 

The FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS on DOMESTIC ECONOMY, to 
be taught as a Branch of General Education, will be held (by permission 
of the Birmingham Society of Artists) at their Rooms, NEW-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of JULY NEXT. 

An EXHIBITION of Books, Diagrams, Objects, Models, Appliances, 
&c.. illustrative of the Subjects of Discussion, will be held in connexion 
with the Congress. 

For Tickets and all information, application should be made to the 
Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Autex Evwarps, 38, Edmund-street, Bir- 
mingbam. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

OPEN ail the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 

of PICTURES, by the — and Foreign Schools.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. C. W. Wa 


P. L. SCLATER, Sec. 








ALEXANDS A PALACE PICTURE GAL- 
‘ RIES.—WORKS of ART will be received at all times during 
the Year for EXHIBITION and SALE.—Particulars on application 
to the SuPreRINTENDENT OF THE Fine-ART DerartMent, or to the London 
Agent, Mr. W.. A EMiTH, 14, Charles- street, 8.W 


oo & CO.S PICTURE GALLERIES— 


ge ged 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


13, MOUNT-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, W. 


N ISS GLYN has the honour to announce that she 
will give a Series of READINGS from SHAKSPEARE :— 

On Tuesday Evening, July 10, from ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 

On Friday Morning, July 13, from MACBETH. 

On Tuesday Evening, July 17, from HAMLET. 

On Friday Morning, July 20, from MERCHANT of VENICE. 

On Tuesday Evening, July 24, from ROMEO and JULIET. 

On Friday Morning, July 27, from MEASURE for MEASURE. 

On Tuesday Evening, July 31, from KING JOHN. 

The Evening Readings to commence at Half-past mat o'clock pre- 
cisely ; Carriages may be ordered at Ten. The Morn to 
commence at ean -past Three o'clock precisely ; te may be 
ordered at Fiv 

Subscription for the Seven Readings, Two Guineas (the Tickets shall 
be ay rpg a ; Single Admission, 108 

iss Giyn hopes that the Audience will be seated a quarter of an 
hour b before the commencement of each ing. 

Tickets to be obtained from Miss Gin, at her Residence, 13, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


OLIFTon GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


This SCHOOL will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. The 
Council intend to electa HEAD MISTRESS EARLY in OCTOBER. 
Salary, 300l., and Capitation Fee of 2/. for every Scholar from 100 to 
200, and of 11. for every Scholar above 200.—Applications, with testi- 
— to be sent, by SEPTEMBER 15, to one of the Honorary Sec- 

iss Catuenine Winkworth, 21, Victoria-square, or Lieut.- 
Col [ Prins, Enfield- villa, Clifton, Bristo). 


CARBOROUGH.—Mr. BERNSTEIN | "(Chan- 
ag a 4 _ Motaltiet, Private Tutor in Lord Bolingbroke's 
Family. Lecturer in Aberdeen University) receives 
TWELVE ‘GENTLEMEN'S SONS for Thorough Education in 
Classi Prose and Verse Composition, and Modern Languages. 
an preparation given for aon, Harrow, and Shrewsbury. Fees, 
60 to 100 Guineas, according to Age. 





recom- 


T IGH- CLASS EDUCATION.—A Lady 
highly a SCHOOL in Sonstnaten where her 


Fay vel 





M® JENERY SHEE, Barrister-at-Law, gives 
. READINGS in French. German, and Italian, or wholly in 
English ; and delivers LECTURES on the Great Orators, Humour- 
ists, and Poets. English, American, and Forei go; Art and Arti 
Music ana! Musicians (with Vocal L!lustrations).—For Syllabus of lee. 
tures (with © eiienee of leading Papers) and Engagements, address 
20, Prince’s-equare, 


HE AUTHOR * ‘-. Little Lower than the 
pals will be py to give VATE LESSONS in 
ANOTEN PORBIGN = ENGLISH LITERATURE. ELOCU- 
TION, HISTORY, &.—Apply F. Aixin-Korraicnt, Sherwood 
House, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington. 


L°*% DON HOSPITAL, WuirtecHaPet-RoaD, E. 
(Mainly Supported by Voluutary Contributions ) 

This, the largest General Hospital in the kingdom, has upwards of 
600 Patients always under treatment in its Wards, urgent cases only 
being admitted. It is situate in the poorest part of the metropolis. 

FUNDS are greatly NEEDED, the fixed income being 14,0001. the 
expenditure necessarily over 40, 0002, a year. 

_Reports sent free on i free on application. A G. SNELGROVE, Seo. 








HE LONDON SCHOOL of HOM(OPATHY, 
No. 52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W.C. 
President —The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Dr. RICHARD HUGHES'S Course of Lectures on MATERIA 
THURSD: St THERAPEUTICS, at 4 pm, on MONDAYS and 


THU 
DYCE BROWN’S Course of LECTURES on the PRIN- 

cri. is ana F PRACTICE of MEDICINE, at 5 p.m., on TUESDAYS 
and FR 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION will be -siven in the Wards st the Hos- 
pital, by Dr. eit BS on MONDAYS, at 94 m.,and THU RSDAYS 

2°30; by Dr. DYCE BROWN, on WEDNESDAY, at ; P.M.. aD 

SATURDAY, at 2°30P Mm ; and in SURGERY, by Dr. JAMES JONES, 
on TUESDAYS, at 3°30 pw, and FRIDAYS, at 11 a.m. 

oats and Donations towards the establishment of the School 
and 





Paki, 9, Rue Chaptal. 





Boulevard Montmartre. 


PAxis, 19, 


 sapenma 2, Place de l’Opéra. 


, Fif fth Avenue. 


aad YORK, 470 


(THE HAGU E, 2 20, Plaats. 





63, Charlotten-strasse. 


w4*té LL’ Ss PHOTOGR APHIC ART 
GALLERIES, 
224, Regent-street, London, 
and 91, King’s-road, near Grand eo Brighton. 
(Medals from London, Dublin, and Paris. 8.) 
Photographic Miniatures, Enamels, and Oil Paintings to Life-Size in 
the highest style of art. New Patents in Permanent Carbon, Opal, 
&c., finished by the first artists of the day. 
To prevent delay, Three Studios sawewe « 
The Galleries open from 9 a.m. to 6. P.M. Tdinission free. 


[Ast WEEK BUT ONE.—JAPAN.—Frank 
DILLON’S DRAWINGS, made in Japan during the Years 
1875 and 1876, are now ON VIEW, at the Ola Galleries of Messrs. 
Thomas Agnew & Sons, 5, Waterloo place, Pall Mall.—Admission, from 
10 till 6, including C Catalogue, ls. 


bat Sec pe vente ARTIST, an Exhibitor in 

the 1 Academy and Dudley Gallery, who is Boing for a 
SKETC WING TOUR in the picturesque parts of BRITTANY, wishes 
to undertake the GUIDANCE and INSTRUCTION of a small ?ARTY 
of AMATEUR SKETCHERS. Persons wishing to join should appl 
at once for terms and particulars. References given and required. 
iw H. Lesxiz, 176, Alexandra-road, St. John’s-wood, London, 








of the Hospital! will be thankfully received. 

For further particulars, and for cards of admission to the Lectures 
and Hospital ice, apply to Wittiam Bayss, M.D., Hon. Secre- 
tary; or to Frep. Maycoos, Secretary. 


— COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
SURGEONS of EDINBURG. 

Given, that the PRELIMINARY Re 
AL ate CASTOR b oT ROYAL COLLEGE of 
SU ONS "EDI ying _ during the 

will Det al on thet each 
day at Twelve o'clock :— Tuesday, Setaber roe ana "Wednesday, , Octo- 
ber 17th, 1877; Fane. April 16th, and Wednesday. April ith, 1878; 
and Saturday , July 20th. and Monday, July 22nd, 1878. 

Intending Stadents of Medicine are Te bv that they are prgntent 
to pass the abo ¥: Examination, or one of those recognized the 
General Medical Council as equivalent to it, before they can be , & ~ 
tered as Medical Students. 

Information as to tbe Subjects of Examination and Books pi 
scribed will be obtained by application to the Orricerof cither Oollege. 

A. KEILLER, M.D., 
President of Roy Coll. Physicians. 
D. LITTLEJOHN, + dD. 
President of Roy. Coll. Su 





and 


Notice is Hereb: 





June, 1877. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squakz, Lonpon, 
W.C.—STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE reside in the 
Hall under Collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to Rent o! ms, 
Scholarships, &c , may be obtained on application to the Parmomraces 
the Secretary, at the Hall. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Gopsgs- 
BERG, near Bonn, S. the Rhine. —Established as a Private 
a. in 1854 removed to lesberg, as the International College, in 
Reorganized in 1877, es a permanent Staff of Masters having a 
lite. Saterest in in the College. At present, Pupils can be received only in 
rincipal School-House or in the House of the French Master, 
uineas per annum.—Apply to the Head Master, Dr. A. 
BasKERVILLE. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to THOSE INTER- 
ESTED in EDUCATION.—The present Owners of the College 
Buildings. at Balmoral Station. Belfast, desire to meet with some 
_ lic or Association of able Teachers who would KENT them 
a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, ese buildings are modern, were 
erected at great cost t and in a most Eb ., manner by Government 
as 2 i College for hanged they are in perfect order, — 














O ARTISTS and OTHERS.—TO LET, from 
lst August, for One or Two Months, SMALL COTTAGE. Four 
Beds, Two Sitting-rooms, Kitchen, Garret, Wash-house, &c. Small 
Garden. Plate and Linen. 50s. a week. Views of “ Seine. Omnibus 
every two hours. References. Pupils objected to.—Address Muss 
Courrre, 10, Rue | Lebourgeois, I Bousecours, | Par Rouen, Seine Inférieure. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
w cessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with 
Tegzard t py: the r onions and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
THOMPSON , Studie, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 








at on nd 120 day pupils without any 
except for —. ae a small ontiay would enable this 
tion’for pupils to be freatly extended. There is a separate 
for a head master. og situation is particularly wulted: for a high- 
» bei the most fashionable sonere of Belfast, a te 
pw pe into the country than the Queen’s College, Methodist Colleg 
Botanic Gardens, with the great advantage of ~ 4 ontaide 
the Kd, and free from all the town taxes; an ‘uhere is, perhaps, 
no town in the kingdom of equal importance so deficient in superior 
residential schools. The Great Northern Belvaz. which bounds 
property, my numbers of lads every day into Belfast for their 
education, and the first station from the town is ‘within five minutes’ 
walk of the school.— Full particulars post free on application to Mr. 
8 H. Moxruison, 65, Ann-street, Belfast. 














Finishing. 
Instruction given.— Address 


ES CHARMETTES, LAUSANNE, SWIT- 
ZERLAND.—The Misses ELLENBERGER, Daughters of Dr. 
Ellenberger, Principal of the Pestalozzian School, W orksop, Notts, and 
Nieces of the late Dr. Heldenmaier, of Montfleuri, Lausanne, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who - all the comforts of a first-rate English 
Home, and receive a thorough Education, with great advantages for 
acquiring Modern eueae *, and all accomplishments. — For Pro- 
a terms, and references, apply to the Misses ELLeNBERGER ag 
0" 


SWISS CLERGYMAN (Parisien), Graduate of 
Paris and Straszburg (now in Eoaiend for a short period), recei 
a few ENGLISH BOYS for the Study of Languages, ‘Elighest testis: 
nials given and required. English it, Comforts.— Address the Rev. 
M. Cuaues es Hitt, Farnham, Surrey. 


GERMAN wishes to give LESSONS in exchange 

for ENGLISH. English Gentlemen, living near Agricultural 

Hall, are Pr Ra to yg their Addresses to P. 6, care of Mrs. 
Colliver, 74, Liverpool-road. 


MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH.—The Rev. Atag. J. 
D. DORSEY, B “y of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Lect 
on Public Reading and Speaking in the Theological Departmentof Kina’s 
College, London, receives PU PIL-PATIENTS at 13, Prince’ ‘s-equare, W. 


care is taken of the Pupils, and superior 
rs. ALLEN, 1, West-hill, Highgate, ae 7 














URATOR and LIBRARIAN is REQUIRED 
UT ag Ee 
tions to F. ie ieee Hon. Sec., Wi isbech. weemenians ae. 


OPYRIGHT. — I A. to SELL | the - COPY- 
RIGHT of my Poem, ‘ EDITH ; or, Love and Life in Cheshire’ 
(Messrs. Bell & Sons).—T. tame St. Peal ‘8 i's Vicarage, Crewe. 


N T SALE, a WEEKLY PUBLICATION, having 
Fifteen Mon‘ the ae of vue is not, 000 Weekly, 

ona a Mgood Advertising ale : sb ; & by we 4 
a Fein for Selling w given.— pply 396, Liverpoo! 


O PUBLISHERS and EDITORS.—To be DIS- 
my of, the FRENCH FOLITIOAL PROBLEM, by an expe- 
ced Writer suitable for M ine, Journal, or Pamphlet. 
A., 26, Clifton-road, Asylum-road, Peckham, 8. 


GENTLEMAN, living in Paris, and conversant 

with French Politics and Literature, would CONTRIBUTE a 

WEEKLY LETTER on moderate terms.—Address, at first, E. 0. L., 
2, Emma-street, Spotland-road, Rochdale. 

















| Fag LETTER, smartly written-and interest- 

ont 138 be specially supplied by an experienced om well 
conn LONDON JOURNALIST. Terms moderate.—A. Z., City 
News Rooms, Ludgate-circus, E.0. 


LITERARY. — ASSISTANT - EDITOR RE- 
QUIRED fora Bigh-Chest and Og Betabiiched Magazine, who 
would invest a small sum fy extend C irculation, and improve an 
alread ’. valuable Property. 

zu y to Epitor, care of = Bsé 





; Permanent Engagement. 
. Morris, 43, Ludgate-bill, 





an experienced J OURNALIST, of 
many Years’ stan ,& RE-ENGAGEMENT as Sub-Editor or 
(singly or poo * ned). Is practically compe’ 
—_ of Newspaper Work, a graphic Descriptive 
Short Roperter, hist, and Summary Writer. 
velled in the ‘olonies and a great deal on the Continent, and is a 
successful “Special.” London kly. 


or the Provinces ; Daily or a ¥ ee! 
The highest ref and dress JouRNALIST, at 
AL tow 4 & Co.’s General Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, 


EQUIRED, b 








Ss SUB-EDITOR or REPORTER. — Seven 

Years’ experience. Verbatim, Descriptive, gut can Write Local 
Articles —Reporrer, 72, Cookson a street, I Black poo! 
Pret — SUB-EDITOR WANTED on a , First- 

— pane at ot WEEKLY PAPER. 

, a competent Reader, a good Descriptive Writer, and M 

€ nan pe Addrent eating Salary on references, Paoraiztor, Hampshire 
Post, Portsmo: 


RESS.—An Epzrror, of University Education, is 
open toan ENGAGEMENT, or CA Leader-Writer.—Address T. O., 
May’s Advertising Offices, 160, Piccadilly, London. 


PRESS. — —Competent VERBATIM REPORTER 
(Married) seeks ENGAGEMENT in or near London. At present 
ep d in Country. —— tile Descriptive Writer.—Rer, 65, Turee 
Colt-street, Limehouse, E. 
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HE PRESS. — An ENGLISHMAN, with Eleven | 

” experience as Editorial Writer and Reporter on the New 

York Herald and other leading American Journals, wishes EMPLOY- 

MENT in London or Provinces.— Address Norris Crowes, The Quay, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN, of consider- 
able experience, and well known to all the Large Advertisers, 
requires an ENGAGEMENT. Would undertake the Management of 
bs Publishing and peveret —— ofa Weekly or Monthly. 
-—PRess, 130, 


HE PRESS.- -C. “Mrronet & Co., Agents for 

the Sale of Newspaper Property, beg to notif, y that they have 

several important newnnaner Properties for disposal.—12 and13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet- street, E.0 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Rewspeger Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 
COPYRIGHT 3 and PLANT of an important and well-established 
LONDON PAPER of great influence and large circulation, yielding 
a large and handsome income. Lease of Premises will be Sold if 
desired. Principals only treated with.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & & ©0., Agents for the Sale and 
P. of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 
COPYRIGHT s and 8 STOCK of a well-known LONDON WEEKLY 
ro PER of large circulation.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 




















Cc. * MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

of Newspaper Properties, are for DISPOSAL the 
COPYRIGHT and PLAN’ of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, published 
in the Midland Counties, in a very populous district. Price 2,3001.— 
12 and 13, Red Lion-c¢ court, t, Fleet-street, E.c. 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, are SEEKING INVEST- 

®NTS for small sums (2001. to 500’.) in either LOCAL or_PRO- 
VINCIAL PAPERS.—12 and 13, Red ssom-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








EWSPAPER PROPERTIES. —Several genuine 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, with Printing Businesses and 

Plant, FOR SALE. Amounts required, from 6002. .to 4,0001.—T. 

Kwapr, Agent for Transfer of Newspaper Property, 25, Paternoster- 
square, London, an and Eldon Chambers, Cherry-6 street, - Birmingham. 








OTICE. — E. J. FRANCIS & Co., Printing 

iN Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C., and Took’s-court, E C., are 

pared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTKACTS for 
TETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


EWSPAPER PRINTING. — Messrs. BRADLEY 

& OC 2 and Ly Fetter-lane. E.C. are prevared to offer 
TENDERS he WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS or PERIOD IOALS. 
Antique Type, if preferred. Printers of Coming Events, Iron, May- 
ir, &e. : : 








AUTOTYPE. 


ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Tilestentions 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employe ed b y the 
Trustees of the British Museum, P. i, N i, Rogal 
Geographical, and other Learued Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, preserviog all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of ing. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe :— 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPFS from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
2le. the Set: Six Illustrations to ‘Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake a 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 2 

A 4 of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, by F. . Shields, 21s. the 





The *EOCE HOMO of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 38., 21s., 78. 6d. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraits, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

RKETCHES by Rowbotham, choice, 78. 6d. each. 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of Ke by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, W: 

oa econ ‘on application 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, tag Dene, Middlesex. 


G | Manager, W. 8. BIR 
~~ r Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. — 


(jATALOGUE (No. 29, Jury) of AU TOGRAPHS 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS on SALE by F. NAYLOR, 
4, Millman-street, Bedford- “row, London.—Sent on application. 








lO BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Srconp-Hanp 

BOOKS, in fine sneer, in English History, Theology, and 
General Literature ; also a few Greek and Latin Classics.—W. Hearn, 
497, 7, Oxford-street, London. 


YO LOVERS of GOOD BOOKS. —JIU LY LIST 
of 2,000 LOTS of BOOKS, comprising Travels, Histories, Gal- 
Jeries of choively got-up Books, Etchings, Antiquarian Works, Natural 
History, Botany, Old-English ponte on almost every subject. Poetry, 
the Drama, &., now on SA by Epwarp Howe t, Church-street, 
Liverpool. By post Gratis. 


] IBLIOTHECA CURIOSA. ears CATALOGUE, 
now Melle of most RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, County 
Jlistories, Bel Lettres, Curious Trials, Bibliography, Standard 
Works, an of L of every description, post free for 
ony Toda —Tnomas Beet, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
. Libraries purchased. 


Now ready, post free on receipt of penny stamp, No. 22 of 


BARTHES & LOWELL’S CATALOGUE of 

Cheap Second-hand Foreign Books, in all Departments of Litera- 
ture, in good Library condition; being a Selection from their large 
and valuable Stock, now offered for Cash t at the low prices affixed. 

*.* All Foreign Books, Periodicals, and Magazines of Fashion _sup- 
plied on oem a liberal terms. ae Poe sa of Popular Foreign Edu- 
cational | Works always on 
Seed. fhasthte & Lowell seotving fenens t Consignments from all 
parte of the Continent, are enabled to import all the new Publications 
as soon as they appear. All orders entrusted to them will be executed 
with the greatest care and despatch. Barthés & Lowell will be 
happy to forward their Catalogues to Libra Secret aries of Book 
Clubs, Noblemen, and others terested in Literature, who will trans- 
mit their addressess—arntnis & Lowe.t, Foreign Booksellers, 























14, Great Marlborough-street, London W. 


W ANTED, Vou. 27 of the ROYAL ASTRO- 

NOMICAL SOCIETY’S MONTHLY NOTICES. — A liberal 

rice will be given for a clean Copy.—Apply to Messrs. Wittiams & 
NonGaTE, | Henrietta-street, London. 


MUPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 


This CATALOGUE contains the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
Theodore Martin—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Across Africa, 
by Commander Cameron—Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography—‘ ap- 
tain Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva—Schuyler’s Turkistan—Margary’s 
Journals—Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, Third Series—Mackay’s 
Forty Years’ Recollections- Sarg and Letters of George Tieknor— 
Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans—Payers Voyage of the 
Tegetthoff—Lord Amberley’s Analysi is of Religious Belief—The 
Shadow of the Sword—Thomas Wingfold, Curate-Pheebe, Junier— 
Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—Joan—Edina—My Young Alcides— 
Miss Molly—Rose Turquand—Captain Fanny—Jennie of the Prince's; 
and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest current Prices, and is 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries 
of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON - ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mopie’s Sevect Lisrary, New Oxford-street. 


‘THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

eet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Booka, English, 
French, and German, immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of § rem ag Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, tiope- 
son's, and Saunvers & Otiey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





{EMS.—Mr. BRYC E M. “WRIGHT has at the 
. present a few very nice GEMS, including Cut Euclases and the 
New Green Garnets (Cut) from Siberia.—Bryce M. Waricut, F.R.G.S., 
a. 90, Great Russell-street, Bloomepary, WO. 


TONE IMPLEMENTS for SALE.—An exten 
J sive and valuable COLLECTION, containing about 1,200 Spe- 
cimens, all in the finest condition, and many unique forms from all 
parts of the Globe, in Jade. Flint, Obsidian, Basalt, and other Stoues. 
This Collection was made Twelve "Years ago by a Private Geutleman.— 
For price, &c., apply to James R. Grecory, Geologist, &c., 88, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 


E XCHANGE and INVESTME NT 
JORDAAN & Co., 56, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 














‘BANK, 


The following COUPONS, due Ist of July. now CASH ED :—Austrian 
Silver, American Gold and Currency, Belgian, Danubian, Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, n, and Portuguese. 





Sales by Auction 
Shells, Birds and Eggs, dc. 
M®: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at 


his Great Rooms, 38, ine: street, Covent-garden, on 
MONDAY, July 9 (instead of July + a8 previously advertised), at 
half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a COLL 7EC TION of rare BIRDS and 
EG( _ collected by Dr. CULLEN in Turkey; also a COLLECTION 
of S HEL LS, including many rare Specimens, and a fine Series of 
Madagascar Land Shells, Echinoderms, Star-Fishes, &c. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


" Phetogras hic Apparatus, the Prope rty of Dr. ARTHU R 
FARRE. 


N ‘R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
A'S at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, July 13, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, JAMERAS and 
LENSES by ROSS and other good makers—Studio and other Camera 
Stands, Tents, Beale’s Microscope, Cabinet of Microscopic eee, 
Troughs, Dissolving View Apparatus, Gas and Solar Microscopes, Re- 
ro: Telescove, Electric Lamp, &c., the Property of Dr. A RTHUR 
FARRE ; also fifteen Negatives of Netley Abbey, Melrose, and other 
places of interest, 10 inches by 12, by Capt. Geo. Verney. 


On view the morning of Sale, and Ontalogees had. 


No. 1, St. Aubyn- street, ‘Devonport. 


i" R. T. HAINSSELIN has received instructions to 
mS gore Led eaten on THURSDAY, July 26, and Following 
Day, at his Sale-Roo t. Aubyn-street, DEVON PORT, the yale 
able SOUL BOTION ‘ad JaPaNEor CURIOSITIES formed by F. V 
SUTTON, R.N., during Eight Years’ Residence in Japan, Bi! 
removed AL. “his Residence in Molesworth-terrace for convenience of 
oes and including lvory Carvings in Groups of Figures—7v rare Old 
Netsukies, &e.—Old Cloisonnée Knamels—Rare Old bronzes. The 
PORCELAIN comprises many fine Old and Modern Specimens in 
omari, Nagoya, Satsuma, Kutani, Kioto, Tokio, and Sagi Ware, and 
includes a 21-inch Circular Emari Dish, painted in Figures—3%-inch 
ditto Vase, spleudidly painted—several Pairs of smaller Vases—Water- 
Bottles, Wine-C ups, Bowls, Teapots, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Saki 
a oe .—Lacquered Ware in great variety—valuable Cabinet of 
ells, &c. 
On view the day before the Sale, when Catalogues may be had. 


Water-Colour Drawings and Engravings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room: —. ge St. egy * s-equare, on THUR SDAY, 
July 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, ASSEM ER- 
CuoLOUR peas inee wineloding ¥ Works of C. Bentley, G. Catter- 
mole, i? w yeame, 0. Field lding, G. Fripp, T. Girtin, H. Hine, J. H. 
Mole, W. Miiller, 8. Prout, J. B. Pyne, G. Robson, T. 8. Robins, and 
J. M,. Wright— —anda Sones of Views in Italy and the East by T. Allom 
and W. H. Bartlett; also hewne after the Works of Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, T. Gainsborough, R.A., G. Romney, J. Hoppner, Sir E. Land- 
seer, R.A., &. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Decorative Objects and Porcelain. 


h ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by pgs sh at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FR Yy, 
July 13, at 1 o’clock precisely, DECORATIVE OBJECTS ey Pox: 
CELALN, including handsome Cabinets and T'ables, Bronzes, Clocks, 
old Japan Jars, old Chelsea Figures, Dresden a and other Porcelain. 





The Collection of Pictures of the late T. H, SMITH, Esgq., of 
Twickenham. 


\ FSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR DAY, 
July 14, at 1 o’clock ners (by order of the l:xecutors), the valuable 
COLLECTION of PICTURES formed by T. H. SMITH, 
deceased, late of Twickenham, including upwards of Forty Works by 
Morland and his Pupils, and Works of the early English School. 





The Armour and Arms of the Hereditary CHAMPION 
DYMOKE, from Scrivelsby Court. 


M? ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & a 


of the late OwAM PION D MOKE, aonvod from Scrivelsby ot, 
Lincolnshire ; including the famous complete Cap-a-Pie Suit of Steel 
and Gilt Armour, engraved with the Royal Crown and Cipher of 
Queen Elizabeth, and dated 1585, having been made for an Officer of 
the Guard, which was worn by the Champion at the Corqnation of 
King George I., bre obtained from the Royal Armoury for that pur- 
pose, and re ed by him as the customary fee of the Champion. It 
was exhibited at Manchester in 1857. A portion of the Horse-Armour 
belonging to this Suit is engraved in Skelton’s Work; also Four other 
fine Cav-a-Pie Suits, one engraved—Shields, Swords, Lances, and other 
small Arms, and the Horse-Trappings used by the Champion at the 
Coronation of King George LV.; also an early Picture of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. 


Miscellaneous Effects, Portion of the Stock of a West-End 
Stationer and Dressing-Bag Manufacturer, &c. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, July 9, a large ASSEMBLAGE of MIS. Bb ELLANEOUS 
EFFECTS, including a Portion of the Stock of a West-End 
Stationer and lressing-Bag Manufacturer; also 15v Lots of Decurative 
and other Furniture. 

Catalogues « on h application. 


Music-Plates and Copyrights. 
i. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
WEDN Es vay, July ll, the valuable STUCK of ENGR: AV ED 
MUSIC. PLATES and COPYRIGHTS of Messrs SIMPSON & CO., of 
33, Argyll- street, Regent-street, W.; including Vivien’s Popular Song, 
“The M k’; also a Selection from the Stuck of another Firm. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Interesting Collection of Autograph Letters. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, gre -square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, July 19 (instead of July 13, as previously ta Bese 
tised), a valuable and interesting COLLEG TIC of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, chiefly of Literary Mev; a Dickens, 
D'Ieraeli, Tom Hood, Thos. Campbell, Allan (unningham, Wm 
Godwin, Keats, Leigh Huot, W. Jerdan, Charles Lamb, Sine, 
Lockhart, Marryat, B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall heliey, Judge 
Talfourd, Alaric Watts, Lord Byron, Burns, ¢ ir W. Scott, and many 
others. 






Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Books ; the REMAIN ING POR TIO Nof te L ibvary 
of the late ‘CHARLES INNES POCUCK , Esq., &c. 


y= PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
pt OE July 16,and Two Following Days, valuable BOOKS, ‘and 
the REMAINING LIBRARY of the late CHARLES INNES 
POCOCK, Eeq.. formerly of Jersey, including The Turner Gallery, 
half morocco - Musée Francaise, 4 vols.—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols.— 
Turner's Picturesque Views of England and Wales, original proofs— 
Gillray’s Genuine Works, Caricatures, and Suppressed Pilates, 3 vols.— 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s—Collections concerning the Manor of Marden, by 
Thomas Earl Coningsby, privately printed and very rare—Historical 
Records of the Leslie Family, 3 vols.—Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, 5 vols.—Neale and Keux’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.— 
Baronial Halls, 2 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.— 
Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols.—Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, 2 vols. — 
Harieian ‘Miscellany, 12 vols.—Lavater's Physiognomy, 3 vols. 
Sowerby’s Botany, Third Edition, 11 vols.—Costumes of the Scottish 
Cc lans— Works of the society for Promoting Scottish Art, 15 vols.— 
Hume’s England, Bowyer’s splendid edition. 10 vols —Macklin’s 
Bible, 7 vols. eDuracs Works, with interesting Manuscript Additions 
by Allan Cunningham, 8 vols. in 4—I]!ustrated London News to 1876— 
hea 8 ore ronan bef soem ofthe eee Maclise’ 8 Surgical ey 








actions of the Patholovica Society — a large and rare Peoryeeyenn of 
d Astrological Almanacks, from oe 1554 1787— 








The Gunnergate Cellar. 
i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


i y give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
July 9, and Two Following Days, the extensive and valuable 
CELLAR of OLD WINES, lying at Gunnergate Hall, much of 
which was laid down by the ‘late JOHN VAUGHAN, Esq... who died 
about ten years ago, and the remainder by his son, Mr. THOMAS 
VAUGHAN; comprising about 1,500 Dozens, supplied by the best 
Houses, and including fine Pale, Gold, and Brown Sherry, Amon- 
tillado and Manz«nilla—Port of the Vintages of 1834, 1840, 1842, 1844, 
1847, 1851, 1854, 1858, 1858, and 1%70, Chateau Lafite, Latour, Margaux, 
Haut Brion, La Rose, Léoville, Beycheville, and St. Julien, in Quarts 
and Magnums, = ig finest Vintages—fine Champagne of Cliquots, 
Mumms, Ruinar' Roederers, and Rousillon, in Magnums, Quarts, 
and Pinte. Sparkling Hock and Moselle, Johannisberg, Steinberg, 
Rudesheimer, Marcobruoner, and other Hock — Burgundy, Chablis 
and Sauterne—Old Madeira—fine Old Pale Brandy aad Liqueurs. 

Samples may be had, on paying for the same, and Catalogue: at 
Messrs. Cunistiz, Manson & Wovws’ Uttices, 8, King-street. St. James's 
square 





e8 
oa - Portraits of Remarkable Characters, 
Catalogues on receipt of two sae 





Libraru of a Gentleman, deceased, removed from Scotland, 
Theological Library of the late Dr. COTTON MATHER (of 
Finchley), and other Collections. 


JT ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Peone, 115, Chancery-lane. W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
WEDNESDAY, J uly ll, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’e lock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BUOKS; comprising Bannatyne Club Publica: 
tions — Kichardson’s Persian Dictionary—Warton'’s Dryden—'Todd’s 
Milton—Weber’s Beaumont and Fietcher— Count Grammont’s Me- 
moirs — Jonson and Saerene> Shakspeare, numerous Portraits 
inserted — Old Poetry — Facetiw, &c.; also the THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY of the late Dr. COTTON’ MATH ER (of Finchley), by 
order of the Executors, including Calvini Opera, 7 vols —Golii Lexicon 
—Fabricii Thesaurus. 14 vols.—Alford’s Greek Testament. 5 vols, and 
New Testament, 4 vols.—Macklin’s Bible, 7 vols.—Westwood’s Fac- 
similes of Anglo-Saxon MSS , &c. 
To be viewed, amd Catalogues had. 
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Law Books and Office Furniture. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will include in the SALE 

tby AUCTION, at_ their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
(Fleet-street end), on FRIDAY, July 13, valuable LAW BOOKS; 
including Monumenta Historica Britaunica—Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Law, 4 vols.—Morley’s Indian Digest, 3 vole. and other Text-Books on 
the Laws of India— Howell's State Trials, 34 vols.—Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary History and Debates, 295 vols. ; also OFFICE FURNITURE, 
comprising Mahogany Tables and Chairs, small Bookcase, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The Choice and Valuable Library of JOHN KERSHAW, Esq., 
of Park House, Witlesden-lane. 


MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


WO by AUC TION. at their House. No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, July 9, and Five F. 4 
precisely, the LIBRARY of JOHN KERSHAW, Feo., of Park House, 
Willesden-lane; comprising an extensive COLLECTION of the 
POETRY and DHAMATIC LITERATURE of the SIXTEENTH 
and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, including a large number of the 
First Quarto Plays, and the best Modern Editions of the Eariy Drama- 
tists; also Privately Printed Books, including Works from the 
Heldornie and Lee Priory Presses, and ‘finely Ulustrated Publications, 
many on large paper, with the illustrations in Proof States. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 


The Valuable Cabinet of Greek Coins ofthe late Right Sn 
Sir DAVID DUND 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


\) by ATO TION, at their House, No 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 11, and Following Day, at 
precisely. the fine and very valuable CABINET of { GREEK COINS, 
iu GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE, of the late Right Hon. Sir 
DAVID DUNDAS The Collection includes fine early Gold and Silver 
Coins of great merit, beauty, and value—and fine Coin Cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


Important Collections of Gree k, Pay Byrantine, and Medice- 
val Coins and Pre-historic Stone Implements, formed by the 
late GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., of Athens. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
& 


by AUCTION, in TWO LOTS, as sete eos at their 
House, No. 13, Weilington-street, Strap ©.,0n THURSDAY, July 
12, at helf-past 3 o'clock recisel 7 tee bighly. aie, and im- 
portant co ,LECTIONS of GR ERK, ROMAN, BYZA Sai tdel = 
MEDIAVAL COINS, in Golds Silver, and Copper and Pre-histori 
Stone Implements, formed by the late GEORG FINLAY, Eeq, a 
Athens, Historian of Greece, during a residence of forty years in that 
countr 

“i May be viewed, and Catalogues had on application. 


Very fine English Coins, Patterns, and Proofs, from the Collec- 
tion of the Bank "of England, 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


. Ph: AUCTIC AN , at their House. No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
7.C,on FRIDAY, July 13, at 1 o'clock precisely, a SELECTION of 
ENGLISH COLNS, PATTERNS, and PROOFS, in Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, in the finest condition, from the Collection of the Bank of 
England 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 








Engr avings of the Early German and Dutch Masters, being 
Duplicates from a Celebrated Public Collection. 
MESSRS, 


“CTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
\) by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- ares, Strand, 
W.C , on MONDAY, July i6, at 1 o'clock wecciesty ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY GERMAN and DUTCH MASTERS, chiefly com- 
prising the Second Portion of Duplicates from a Celebrated Public 
Collection, containing Specimens of the Works of Israel van Meckenen, 
Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer, Lukas Van Leyden, and the 
Little Masters, Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans Sebald Beham, Heinrich 
Aldegrever, George Pencz, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Engravings and Drawings, chiefly from the Portfolio of an 
Amateur and a Miluary Officer. 


MESSKS, 


YSOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
WO by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, July 17. and Following Day, at 1 o’cloek pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, from the Portfolio of a 
Gentleman, and from other Sources, comprising Rare Private a 
by Modern Amateurs - Miscellaneous Engravings. the eepete, of 
Military “fficer—Works of Sir Joshua Keynolds—fine Modern ints 
— Drawings, framed and glazed—and a great variety of subjects from 
the different Schools of Art. 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 


Choice and Valuable Library of an Amateur leaving London, 
in Splendia Bindings. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, July 19. and Two Followiag Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, choice and wolansie LIBRARY of an AMATEUR leaving 
London, in splendid Bindings by Bedford, Clarke, Riviere, Lewis, De- 
rome, Padeloup, Bozerain, and othereminent Binders ; comprising Book 
of Common Prayer (usually called the Sealed Book), on large paper— 
New Testament, large paper, with Woodcut Borders and Engravings 
from Designs hy fra Angelico, Raphael, Titian, and other great 
Masters —Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Vasari Vite de Pittori, 3 vols. 
in 2, First Edition—Gyraldi Cinthio Hecatommithi, 2 vols. First 
Edition—Ward’s History of the Grand Rebellion, 3 vols. Portraits, 
before the numbers—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 5 vols. large paper— 
Bewick’s Select Fables, largest paper—Bouchet, Serées, 3 vols in 1— 
Saltzmann’s Elements of Morality. 3 vols. Plates by Blake—Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, First Edition—Moliére, uvres, par Bret, 
6 vols. morocco, by Paueloup—Montaigne, Es-ais, vols.—Daffy's 
Prospectus of his Elixir, presumed to be unique—Livius et Florus 
cura Aldi, 5 vols —Miiton’s Paradise Regained, First Edition— 
Ariost», Upere, 5 vols. vellum paper—Firset Editions of the Publications 
of Barham, Beckford, Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, Fielding, Gay, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Johnson, Keats, Le Sage, Richardson, Roussean, 
Shelley, Soutaey, Sterne, Swift, Taylor, Thackeray, Walton, W ords- 
worth, and other celebrated Authors — Works printed at Strawberry 
Hill—and best Editions of Standard Writers in English and Foreign 
Literature, in the choicest condition, 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues bad; if by post, on 
receipt of two stampr. 





The Valuable Library of the late EDWARD FRANCIS 
eee AULT, LL.D. 
ESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
WO by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, July 31, and Five Folewias Days, at 1 o'clock 
precitely (Monday, August 6, being Bank F ioliday, i cmeete’, the im- 
xX BRARY of the late EDWARD FRANCIS RIMBAULT, 

L.D.; pom valuable Ancient Music ‘Printed and in Manu- 
ge (oo of the early English Poets and Dramatiste—rare Tracts 
and old Plays—Miscellaneous Literature in the different Branches— 
some wa eee and curious Articles, consisting of old Carvings. Framed 
Prints and Drawings, Stained Glass, Bookcases, a Pair of Virginals 
made 4 Adam Leversidge, &. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


The Hugo Collection of the W rove ¢ ” f Bewick. 
MESSRS, 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
(shortly) by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, the exceedingly choice, valuable, and almost unique 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, Wood Engravings (many in rare proof 
states), and Engraved Wood-Biocks. Manuscripts, Autographs, Letters 
by or "relating to Thomas and Jobo rey. collected from every 
possible source by the late Rev. THOMAS HUGO, M.A. F.8.A. 
Catalogues are preparing, and further notice will be duly given. 





Sale of Pictures, Engravings, China, Ornaments, and Boeks, 
removed from the Philippines, Brasted, qear Sevenoaks, the 
Property of the late J. W. FAULKNER, Esq. 


ESSRS. WARLTERS, LOVEJOY & MILES 
have received instructions from the Executors to SELL 7 
AUCTION, at ROBINSON’S ROOMS, 31, Old Bond-street, W.. 
THURSDAY. July 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLL Ee. 
TION of PICTU KES, by Old Masters, considered to be gems of art ; 
also Engravings, 8 ane of China, Curiosities, Ornaments, and 
a large number of ooks, mostly collected by the late owner, 
during a residence of thirty years in Italy. 
May be viewed two days prior to Sale. Catalogues had at the Sale 
Rooms, and of the Auctioneers, 55, Chancery- lane, W.C, 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — Apvesntiss- 
MENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number of the above 
Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th,and BILLS 
by the 9th, of JULY 

John Murray, Albemarle- street. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 299, Juty, 
will be published on Saturday. next. 
Contents. 
I. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of KLEBER. 
II. The SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
ILI. INDIAN FAMINES, 
IV. COPERNICUS in ITALY. 
V. NOKTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
VI. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VIL VENICE DEFENDED. 
VIII. ENGLAND of ELIZABETH. 
IX. GEFFCKEN on CHURCH and STATE. 
X. The RUSSIANS in ASIA MINOR. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


Now ready, for JULY, price 6s. 
Tus BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXI. 


Contents. 
I. DIVINE VOICES and MODERN THOUGHT. 
1I. The ATHENS of THUCYDIDES. 
IIt. MR. ARNOLD on BUTLER. 
IV. The RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
V. The SOUTHERN SLAVES. 
VI. The LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
VII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price se. 


(THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
for JULY. 


Contents. 

The ORIGINAL ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
RUSSIAN INSTLTUTLONS. 
The LIFE in CHRIST. 
BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Mr. FORMAN’S SHELLEY. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
6. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 66, Paternoster-row. 


ere epr 


Price la. 
(CBBISTIAN APOLOGIST, for JULY, now ready. 
Contents. 
1. COINCIDENCES of NATURAL and REVEALED RELIGION. 
(Part Ll.) Kev, W. W. English. 


2. The FUTURE BEARING 4 ENGLISH and FRENCH WORK- 
MEN towards KELIGIO Editor. 


3. FREE-WILL and its nena Ts. 

4. The WARFARE of SCIENCE. Rev. G. Henslow. 

5. FUTURE PUNISHMENT. Rev. F. N. Oxenham. 

6. mw Meat 2MARKS on TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
es 








Rev. J. R. 


. REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
Wilhams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


\ IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. No. 7, JULY, 1877, price3s. Annual Subseription, 
izs. post free. 
- % BlOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of an INFANT. By Charles 
Jarwin 
IT. EDUCATION as a SCIENCE—II. By A. Bain. 
Ilf. KNOWLEDGE and BELIEF. By D. G. Thompson. 
IV..0n SOME PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By Carveth Read. 
. ENGLISH THOUGHY in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
y the Editor. 
VI. PHILOSOPHY ion FRANCE, By Th. Ribot. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, NOTES, CORKESPON DENCE, &c. By 
J. Sully, H. aidguien. | Lord Rayleigh, J. M‘'Cosh, H, Spencer, 
E. B, Tylor, and othen 
Willisams & Norgate, 14, a Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, Svutu Fiederick-licet, adicbuigh, 


= 


< 





[us THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly 
Journal Reli Thought and Life. Ed y 
BEARD, = Prieele ad, 10s. par annem, Post 4 a 
JULY, 1877. 
1. HEINRICH LANG. By J. Frederick Smith. 


2, JUSTIN MARTYR and the FOURTH GOSPEL-II. By James 
Drummond, B.A. 


3. Mr. SPENCER’S SOCIOLOGY. By William Cunningham, M.A. 
4 Oo) PRES HEBREW MYTHOLOGY. By George W. Cox 


5. In MEMORIAM— JOHN KENRICK. By James Martineau 
D.D. LL.D. 


6. HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By C. B. Upton, B.A. B.Sc. 
7. SUMMARY of ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
8. NOTICES of hanege 


Williams & N. te, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London 
and 20, South Pre ick-street, Edinburg h. 





LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for Juty, 1877. 
No. DCCXLI. Price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 
MINE is THINE. Part I. 
The EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN in ABYSSINIA. From the Notes of 
a Staff Officer. 


PAULINE. Part VI. 
DRESDEN CHINA, and its MANUFACTORY at MEISSEN, 
SAXONY. 


SLEEP. By J. R.8. 
ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 
HEINE. 
LORD ABINGER and the NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
The STORM in the EAST. No. II. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


eTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 
Part II. Vol. XL., JUNE, 1877. Now ready, price 5s. 
Contents. 

The Mortality of Hospitals, General and Special, in the United King- 

om in Times Past and Present. An Abstract of an Issay, to 

which the Howard Prize Medal of 1876 was awarded. By Dr. J.C. 
Steele, Medical Scperintendent of Guy's Hospita! 

The Cost of English Local Government. By Captain P. G. Craigie, 


Miscellanea :—1. The General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of the Year 1876. 2. Lioyd's Statistics of Marine J,osses for 
we Year 1876, and a Comparison with those of the previous Ten 

ears. 


London : Edward St anford, 55, Cc haring Cross, 8.W. 














Now ready, price 3d. No. V., for JULY, of 


HE COVENT GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
NEW SERIES. 


Conducted by W. H. C. NATION. 


1. Stemming the Stream. Chaps. s Ipsincerity. 
12, 13,14. (Ilustrated.) Government Sinecures. 

2. In Unfashionable Society. Hi Shadows on the Mirror. Chaps. 

3. Most Peculiar People. 15, 16, 17, 184 

4. Caught by the Tide. 8. Gleanings from various Fields. 


Office : 214, Maiden-lane, Bedford-street, Strand, London. 


CAXTON MEMORIAL.—See the Buitper of 

THIS WEEK—<d., or by it, 4id —for View; also Interior 
View of St. Agnes’s, Kennington—The Function of the [magination— 
Handel Festival, Architectura!ly considered —The "¥ in dif- 
ferent Eras (illustrated)—Painters’ Architecture—A ¢ Mineral 
Railway—Some Famous French Architects—The London O Obelisk. be. 
—45, Catherine-street ; ; and all Newsmen. Fifty-two pages. 








COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 
JULY 7th containsa Large Engraving of the Reredos at Waltham 
Abbey ; with Articles on the Right to Difter in Architecture, by W. W. 
Lioyd—Aristocratic Patronage—On Renaissance Glass, by the Rev. 
F. H. Sutton—Japanese Pottery—Taste in the Fine Arts—The Curfew 
Bell—Employers’ Liabilities, &c. Price 4d.; by post, 4d. 
Offices : 175, Strand, w.c, 


THE RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA. 
Ready this day, price 1s ; Library Editicn, 2s 6d. 
R. MACKAY’S WAR HANDBOOK. With 
Maps and Plans, and Letter-prees Descriptions of all tmperypet 


Places within the Area of the Seats of War in Europe and Asia. 
nounced by the Press to be * the best work of the kind yet published.” 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Booksellers. 








BY KUKLOS. 


HE BIBLE, as the REASONABLE REVE- 
LATION of the GIVER of REASON, In cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 9d. 


The REVELATION of GOD: the Terrestrial and 
the Celestial Service of God. The same price as above. 
Also will be ready in a few days, 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE: the Patriarch Jacob, the 
Father and the Prophet of Human Science. The same price as above 
Price of each of the above, in cloth, 1s. 6d.; in paper, 9d. 
__ Published by John Harris, Kilburn- tquare. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
VYHE ADVENTURES of NEVIL BROOKE; 


oR, 
HOW INDIA WAS WON FOR ENGLAND. 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETUMULLER, 


Author of * Teuton : a Poem,” * Alexander Pipa ton and his Contem- 
poraries,’ ‘ Aldersieigh, 


8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“This is a well-written book, dealing not unworthily with a great 
subject.” — Spectator 
“The historical element in the book is very carefally and skilfully 
treated ; it is au essentia! and thoroughly interesting p rt of the story, 
while at the same time there is a close adherence to fact “—S 
“The hero of Plassy is —— to us in this novel very much as we 
fancy he =~ 1 ve app - 4 a om rr _- 
ambitious, wayward, and uncertain in 
oe must add, less scrupulous ‘sometimes than he “inould have been in 
the means which he took to ry hisend. We beartily ressesgnend 
this book to our readers. historical novel, not a me 
bpd of pietery. It is lnudably from anachronisms and this is 
he rarest of all merits in a modern romance of history.”— Sta 


London: George Bell & Sons, Yorh-street, Coveut-garder. 
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Just published, feap 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
HE BOOK of ISAIAH, arranged Chronolo- 
gically in a Revised Translation. and accompanied with Histo- 
Bape s om By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The History of 
ad London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 156 pages, price 5s. 6d. 
APER MONEY: the Money of Civilization. 
Proposed Exchequer Note. Legal Tender in payment of Taxes. 
By JAMES HARVEY, Liverpool. 
London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta. street, Covent-garden. 








Now ready, with Engravings, crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


T EADACHES : their Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment. By W. H. DAY, M.D. M RC.P.L., Physician to the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. 
J & A. Churchill, New  Burlincton- street. 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVUUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Price 28. 6d. 
N the RESTORATION and PRESERVATION 


of HEALTH; with Notes on Consumption, and Conditions Lead- 
tas to it, avd Mistaken forit. By EDWIN PAYNE, M.D. M.B.C.P. 


“The thing to be desired in — practice of medicine is that which 
shall be dissociated from quacker. 
Price Qe. 6d. 
OOF, REET AT ION. and SCIATICA. By EDWIN PAYNE, 
Lon ion: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Imperial 16mo. 78. 6d 
T HE UNKNOWN 
And OTHER ODES. 
Partly Reprinted from the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
George Bell & Sons, York- street, Covent. garden. 


EROS; 


New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


ESTUS: a Poem. By Puivire James BalLey. 
The Tenth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
_ London: Longmans and Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 


h RS. BARBAULD and HER CONTEMPO- 

RARIES: Sketches of some Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Englishwomen. By . JEKOM MURCH, President of the Bath Literary 
and Philosopbi 





London: Longmans and Co. 


“THE LONDON SERIES OF ENGLISH CL: ASSICS, 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2. cloth, 
a ARLOWE’S TRAGEDY of DR. FAUSTUS, 
Edited and Aunotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Pb.D., 
Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 
Previously published in the same Series :— 
BACON’S ESSAYS. By E. A. Assortt, D.D. 
2 vols. 68. 
POPE’S SELECT POEMS. By T. Arnot, M.A. 
28. 6d. 
MACAULAY’S CLIVE. By H.C. Bowen, M.A. 
28. 6d. 


Lond: on: Longmans § and Co. 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
a —Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month t 
‘ioe us & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 
Abams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, 4to. bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 
158. 6d.; or calf extra, price 2is. (Dedicated to the Corporation of 
the City of London, and Published by the Special Permission of the 
Library Committee), 
IVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: a 
Survey of Sa aye set Sennen and Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark and P 
“an the Times. 
“OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis, of 59, Fleet-street, 
news just published, under the title of ‘Civitas Loudinum Ralph 
a bed curious and interesting survey of the cities of London 
= estminster, the Borough of Southwark and parks adjacent, 
which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of which only two original 
copies are now known to exist. It is a survey of London, &c., in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and has, by permission of the Corporation, 
been reproduced in fac- simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy 
preserved in the Library at Guildhall, The size of the map is 6 ft. by 
2 4in. mr. Overall, Librarian to the Corporation, has bonpcom . 
ocean pany, map, a bivgraphical account of Ralph Agas, and a 
criti and historical examination of the — and of the several ‘ so- 
called’ reproductions of it by Vertue and others. 


From the Graphic. 

“ * Civitas di ” a publication for antiquaries to linger over. 
An hour, dy can hardly be more amusingly spent than in com- 
paring its faithful reproduction of the streets and buildings of 
sixteenth century London with the same space in the modern map 
of our Post-Office Directory. 


From the City Press. 

“We beh with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topo- 
graphy. he map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is 
tn to Ralph Agas, may fairly be called the only genuine view 
4 London and Westminster of the Elizabethan era that has really an: 

msions to accuracy of detail. Mr. Francis is deserving of a 
praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of London. We can- 
pot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed upon the work by 
Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of London 
thework,f it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost of 
the work is so trifling. that it is within the reach of all who are 

terested in the oa city.” 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-stre t. 








PESSIMISM: a History and a Criticism. By James 


SULLY, M.A., Author of ‘Sensation and Intuition.’ Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


‘Its twofold aim is acritical estimate of the pessimist’s doctrine of life, and an explanation of the origin and apparent vitality 
of this belief.”—Mind. 


DANISH GREENLAND: its People and its Products. 


By the Chevalier Dr. HENRY RINK. Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN. Illustrated by the Eskimo, and with a Map, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 





3y WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. By E, A. V. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. 


GRAMMAR. With Two Essays by Mazzini. Enlarged Edition, 2 Por- 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. traits, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


PEGASUS RESADDLED. 


Illustrated by Du Maurier. Feap. 4to. cloth, price 128. 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


Sir JOHN BOWRING contains REMINISCENCES and SKETCHES of 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of * Vignettes in Rhyme.’ 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


Louis Philippe, Dr. Walcot, Lord Palmerston, James Mill, 

Duke of Wellington, W. Hazlitt, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Barbauld, 

Lord Brougham, T. N. Talfourd, George Canning, Bunsen, 

Jeremy Bentham, Alexander Humboldt, Talleyrand, Thomas Moore, 
Richard Cobden, Lamartine, Mrs. Opie, Tom Hood, 

Lord Byron, Leopold I., Madame de Stail, And other Celebrities. 


Avd NOTES of Sir JOHN BOWRING’S VISITS to 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL, RUSSIA, SWEDEN, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, DENMARK, BELGIUM, 
ITALY, EGYPT, SYRIA, PRUSSIA, 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, CHINA, BRITISH INDIA. 
CEYLON, 


With a Brief MEMOIR by LEWIN B. BOWRING. 


With a Portrait, 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


SERVETUS A STUDY of an IMPORTANT EPOCH in the 


CALVIN EARLY HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 


By R. WILLIS, M.D. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRAYERS. 


HOLY SEE. WITH A DISCOURSE ON PRAYER. 
By Cardinal MANNING By GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


With an Appendix, containing the PAPAL ALLOCUTION of | * : —_—— 
MARCH, 1877, with a Translation. Edited +; his WIFE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE NEW AND SUCCESSFUL POEM. 


Second Edition, now ready, complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


By the Author of ‘Songs of Two Worlds,’ 


The Athencrum says—“‘ A distinct addition to the store of companions of whom we never grow tired.” 
The Spectator says—‘‘ Will live as a poem of permanent power and charm.” 
The Saturday Review says—‘‘ One of the most considerable and original feats of recent English poetry.” 


A few copies of Books I. and III. may be obtained, price 5s. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. | MALCOLM. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. Cheaper Edition, 6s. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Cheaper Edition, 62. 


ROBIN GRAY. 


By CHARLES GIBBUN, 2% 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. | 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 2s. | 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 25. 


HIRELL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 28 


NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
BLUE ROSES; 
Or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


The Atheneum says —*‘ The Princess Wanda is a charming Polish meron. Helen Malinofska is a charming creation.” 
The Academy says— ‘The delicate finish of ‘Blue Roses.’ The En/,lish scenes are extremely gcod.” 
HENRY 8. KING & CO. London. 
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10, SouTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, July 7, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. By 


A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of ‘Italy Revisited,’ ‘Country Life in Piedmont,’ ‘The Invasion of Denmark,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. (In the press. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MINTURN’S ‘TRAVELS WEST.’ 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 


post Svo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
“4 charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, and in which the author, who travelled from New York 
across the whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown to European colonists. We wish 
we could transcribe some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which this book abounds.” 


Public Opinion. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘YE OUTSIDE FOOLS.’ 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 


Stock Exchange. By ERASMUS PINTO, Broker. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Ready. 
‘Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the ‘ rigs’ and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a 


whole is extremely interesting.” —Public Opinion. 
NOTES and ESSAYS on the CHRISTIAN 
By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


RELIGION : its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. a 
(This day. 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
3 vols. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 


31s. 6d. 
+ 
BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 3 vols. 
81s. 6d. é . : 
“ There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and a natural bearing about the heroine, which 
give very pleasant reading, and a good deal of interest and amusement, to the book....... On the whole, we cannot but praise 


* Bitter to Sweet End.’”—Public Opinion. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE,’ ‘WOMAN'S WRONG,’ 
‘JUST A WOMAN,’ &c. 


HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 
* Meg,’ ‘ Just a Woman,’ ‘ Woman’s Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 64. 
NOTICE.—THE IMPORTANT STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE BY PRINCE JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 


TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy: a Tale of St. 


Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
** The story is painfully interesting.”—Standard. 


The SEARCH for a HEART: 


ALEXANDER. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: 


B. BAYNARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. 


EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Under Pressure,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
‘« For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love.” —HAMLET. 


a Novel. 


By John 


[This day. 


By James 


(Just ready. 


By T. 


[Just ready. 


a Novel. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
ADAM and EVE’S COURTSHIP; or, How | The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. Bergsoe. 


to Write a Novel. By JAY WYE. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 7 meee from the Danish by NINA FRANCIS. Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 


The LADY BLANCHE. By Harold St. Clair. | 


Crown svo. 78. 6d 


RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 
SIBYLLE’S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 


Translated by MARGARET WATSON. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. By Aleth Willeson, DAISY andthe EARL. By Constance Howell. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. | own 8vo. 738. 


“8 ; . “The novel is decidedly entertaining, and it has good points enough 
Something more thao ordinary praise is due to a story which bas a i be natural 
leading idea of its own, and worke it out steadily, yet without weary- to suggest the regret that its author has made it too nice to be natural, 


_s : d too pretty to be probable "—Athenaum. 
ing the reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration . .*A Discord’ ba ‘ tari’ to our readers.” 
reminds us of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. We should almost be We can recommend * Daisy and the Earl” to 


4 ‘ Civil Service Gazette. 
disposed to give ir the preference, on the ground that the human “ i i all d to flag.” 
interest is broader. Sometimes we see traces of another and well- | Well written, and the interest is not allowed, Se 


k mm tuts > Civil Service Review. 
of portraits wnich Genres Biiot hes'gives te as tpedaior | 
“The story i< gracefully and thoroughiy written, and there isa The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. By Theo- 


distinct impress of realism about most of the personages. ’—Scotsinan. DORE RUSSELL MONRO. Crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 


** A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth trans- 
lating, and has been translated well.”— Aiheneuin. 


' TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: a Story. By 


ALEC FEARON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| THROUGH HARDSHIPS to LORDSHIPS. 


By FLORA EATON. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, SOUTHAMPTFON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—»— 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 29 in. by 21, 


SEAT of WAR on the DANUBE,— 
SHEET I. of STANFORD’S LARGE-SCALE MAP of the 
SEAT of WAR. Embracing the Country between Bucharest 
and Philippopolis, the Lower Danube, from Turnu to its 
Mouth, Railways, Military Roads, Passes of the Balkans, 
&c., the Harbours of Kustendje, Varna, Burghas, Sizeboli. 
In sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


“It is a work of cartographical art, upon which great labour 
and skill have been expended. The natural features of the 
country, and especially the rivers and the mountains with their 
passes, as well as the roads, are treated with great care, This 
map will be found of the utmost value to all who take an 
intelligent interest in the great events taking place on the 
Danube.’ —Daily News 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map and Plan, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY 
of SUSSEX, Containing full Information concerning all 
its favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘A Handbook for Eastbourne,” 
&c, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with 2 Maps, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WEST 
RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Containing full Information 
concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. 
Ky G, PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., Author of ‘ Handbook 
to the County of Kent,’ &c. 


Large post 8vo. cloth, vith Map and numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.8, F.C.S, Author 
of ‘Through Norway with a Knapsack,’‘ The Fuel of the 
Sun,’ &c. 


“ Tourists who provide themselves with his book will find Mr. 


Williams an entertaining and instructive guide....... He writes 
agreeably and describes graphically, while the route he followed 
was a very comprehensive one.”—Saturday Review. 


“* A great deal of useful practical information is to be found 
in Mr. Williams's book, and especially in the useful appendices. 
ieeees We are sure that tourists for the coming season will find 
it a pleasant and profitable companion.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 4s. 6d, 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Holds- 
WORTH, F.L.S. F.Z.S., &c., Author of Deep-Sea Fishing 
and Fishing Boats. SALMON FISHERIES, By ARCHI- 
BALD YOUNG, Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries. 
Uniform in size and type with ‘ British Manufacturing In- 
dustries.’ 


Post 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bur- 


BIDGE, Author of ‘Domestic Floriculture,’ ‘ Cultivated 
Plants, and How to Grow them,’ &c. Uniform in size and 
type with ‘ British Manufacturing Industries.’ 


Second Edition, post &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES: a Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent 
Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S, 

The Volume containing PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 

ENGRAVING, PHOTOGRAPHY, and TOYS. 





Post 8vo. cloth, with Map, 5s. 
ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER EN- 
GADINE, Translated from the German of M, CAVIEZEL, 


** A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine 
than any hitherto obtainable..... The very model of a guide to 
arestricted and definite locality.” 

Saturday Review on the Gefman Edition, 


London : Epwarp Sranroay, 55, Charing Cross, 8, W. 
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: | 
Each Volume can be obtained separately, at all 


Booksellers’, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


The New 


Summer include ‘Edina, by Mrs. 
» by Rhoda Broughton ; 
and ‘ The Heritage of Langdale, by Mrs. Alexander. 


* Joan 


Volumes added to the Series 


Henry 


* Success 


LIST OF THE SERIES 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Edina. 

pone mene. (65th Thou- | 
The. "Channings. (29th 
Thousand.) 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou- 


bles. 
The Master of Greylands. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
Lady Adelaide. 
Bessy Rane. 
Roland Yorke. 
Lord Qakburn’s Daugh- 


ters. 


| Mildred 
| St. Martin’s Eve. 


; Shadow of Ashlydyat. 


Oswald Cray. 

Dene Hollow, 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
Trevlyn Hold. 

Arkell. 


Elster’s Folly. 
Annie Hereford. 


| A Life’s Secret. 
| Red Court Farm. 
| Orville 


College. 
Parkwater. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Joan. 
Nancy. 


(Next week.) 


Good-bye! Sweetheart! 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 


Not Wisely, 


but Too Well. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 


The Heritage of Langdale. 


Her Dearest Foe. 
The Wooing O’t. 
Which shall it be ? 


(In the press.) 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ Thro’ the 


tye. 


(Sixth Edition.) 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Three Clerks. 
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Chrysomela : a Selection from the Lyrical 
Poems of Robert Herrick. Arranged, with 
Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

The Complete Poems of Robert Herrick, Edited 
by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue fame of Herrick is almost entirely a 
growth of this present century. Not only did 
his own contemporaries contrive to overlook 
him, but his name did not survive in after- 
generations in the merely mechanical way 
in which such names as Drayton and Davies 
were remembered. No English poet equal to 
Herrick in originality and lyrical rank has 
ever been forgotten for so long a period as 
he. It was in the last years of the eighteenth 
century that the ‘Hesperides’ was rediscovered 
by Sylvanus Urban in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1796. In 1810, Dr. J. Nott was 
emboldened to put forth at Bristol a small 
selection ; and then, for the first time, ordinary 
readers had a chance of testing the peculiar 
quality of Herrick’s verse, more than a century 
and a half after its original publication. The 
Quarterly Review drew attention to Dr. Nott’s 
little volume, and in 1822 a memorable article 
in the Retrospective Review gave utterance, 
in words which may still be read with instruc- 
tion, to the enthusiastic critical judgment 
which has since that time become almost 
universal. Repeated editions and the pub- 
lication of certain favourite pieces in every 
collection of English lyrics have made Her- 
rick one of the prime favourites of his century 
with the public of the day, and the obscure 
poet who enjoyed so little notice in his own 
lifetime is now more read and studied than 
any one of the choir of Cavalier lyrists. 
There are few things in literature more 
delightful than the ‘Hesperides,’ golden poems 
of the dim West, gracious flowery fancies 
plucked in the warm Devonian air, and dewy 
still with their immortal freshness. The 
songs of Shakspeare and Shelley, the best 
pastoral bits in Fletcher and Keats, these and 
no less are what we think of when we give 
ourselves up to the enchantment of Herrick. 
His book has the singular charm of perfect 
ease, self-knowledge, and delicate literary 
taste. ‘To an odd species of indolent vivacity 


we owe the fact that, of the two thousand and 
more poems which this writer has left, not 
one is tedious, because all are short. There 








are poets whose habit of mind leads them 
naturally in the direction of extended form ; 
without a broad field to range in their ideas 
are dwarfed. From these we welcome epics 
and chronicle-plays. But there are others 
whose weak wing suffices only for a brief and 
rapid flight, and who are inevitably tedious if 
they pass the limit of what might be written 
ata sitting. It is just these in whom often 
we possess the genuine singer, the inspired 
lyrist. Herrick can hardly be conceived as 
the author of a tragedy ; and had he attempted 
to write an epic, we fear it would not have 
been much more coherent than the ‘Pharronida’ 
of his Dorsetshire neighbour Chamberlayne. 
But it was proof of his exquisitely balanced 
judgment that he did not attempt any of these 
things, but gauged his rare and precious gift 
at its proper value. He had his reward ; his 
desire that his poetry might prove to be a pillar 
“ne’er to be thrown down by envious Time” 
has been fulfilled, when the similar aspiration 
of so many of his companions has been 
rewarded with the most cold and perfunctory 
notice by a few bibliographers. Such is the 
vital property inherent in style, and such the 
alacrity with which everything not genuinely 
inspired, and, as it were, constrained by in- 
herent genius, sinks into oblivion. 

The amount of Herrick’s writing which 
preserves a living interest may well surprise 
us. If we consider how small a proportion 
of the lyrical verse of the seventeenth century 
is still truly enjoyable merely as verse, apart 
from antiquarian interest, the abundance of 
genius in the author of the ‘ Hesperides’ will 
excite our admiration. A few songs of Carew, 
still fewer of Suckling, one melody of Waller, 
and a line or two of Denham, suffice to keep 
the memories of these eminent poets fresh 
before the public. But how poor would bea 
selection from Carew alone, compared with 
the two hundred and sixty-one poems which 
Mr. Palgrave has chosen from Herrick ! Where 
his contemporaries lose themselves in theolo- 
gical speculation or in a ruinous pseudo-philo- 
sophical terminology, Herrick contrives to 
keep his mind and his style pure, simple, and 
serene, and hardly any writer who has written 
so much has written with such uniform ex- 
cellence. 

The ingenuity of the critics has been rather 
uselessly employed in analyzing the charac- 
teristics of Herrick’s poetry. These are so clear 
and so delightful that there is little to do but 
to describe and to praise, and this has been 
abundantly done. There can be no great 
difference of opinion among competent persons 
about verse so exquisite, and which appeals so 
directly to the emotions. Herrick’s poetry is 
pure literature, and if any one isso constituted 
as not to enjoy it instinctively, argument is 
thrown away on the unbeliever. Yet, while 
there seems but little left to say about the 
poetry itself, there is still unexhausted a field 
of interesting speculation as to the influences 
which were brought to bear upon it in its 
early development, and the literary bias 
of its author. We are accustomed to the 
paradox that asserts the most truly inspired 
and inborn art to have received its colouring 
from some earlier source. This is not the 
case only with an essentially literary and 
learned genius like Milton, who rifles the 
storehouses of poetry, and pilfers uncut gems 
from Naugerius and Vondel, from Du Bertas 








and Giles Fletcher ; it is equally true of the 
poet of intuition. If there ever was a poet 
with a bird-like instinct of song, an inborn 
necessity for lyrical expression, it was Burus. 
Yet even this spontaneous singer was deeply 
impressed, both in form and spirit, by the 
Ramsays and the Fergusons that preceded 
him. Herrick, in like manner, and to a 
greater extent, as being a more literary poet, 
was affected by every movement in the gene- 
ration that flourished before him, but, with the 
tact of a great stylist, he instinctively chose 
the good and avoided the bad. No poet 
exercised a greater influence, or, it may be 
added, a more pernicious influence, over the 
poetry of the seventeenth century than Donne. 
His force, his lofty imagination, his occasional 
gem-like flashes of expression, gave him a 
dangerous fascination for the whole group of 
Caroline poets, into whom his pedantry, his 
violations of metrical harmony, and his bar- 
baric ornament entered like a disease. Even 
over writers so dissimilar from himself and 
from one another as Milton and Cowley, this 
egregious influence of Donne hung like a 
blight of style, at least in their earlier writings. 
But Herrick is singular in being almost un- 
affected by it. On the other hand, the rival 
influence of Ben Jonson, which was almost as 
entirely beneficial as that of Donne was bane- 
ful, attains in the author of the ‘ Hesperides’ 
its fullest and ripest expression. The genius 
of Jonson had a strong bias in the direction 
of pastoral lyric ; it would be too audacious, 
perhaps, in the face of some of the greatest 
masterpieces of comic drama, to assert that it 
was essentially lyrical ; but it may be doubted 
whether, in an age in which the drama was less 
paramount, the ambitious spirit of Jonson 
would not have chosen to excel rather in songs 
than comedies. His dramatic influence, at all 
events, was far weaker than his lyrical ; his 
actual authority in the drama lasted, it is true, 
longer than that of any other Elizabethan, and 
closed in Shadwell, but during the whole of 
its course it produced no first-rate work. His 
lyrical disciples, on the other hand, his sing- 
ing sons, were a brave race, and Herrick is 
the greatest of them. What the younger 
writer owed to the “ Masques” of his master 
can never be exaggerated; there seems no 
doubt that the peculiar form and colour of 
many poems in the ‘ Hesperides’ are directly 
owing to such a masque as ‘ Oberon, the Faery 
Prince,’ printed when Herrick was a youth of 
nineteen, of which, by the way, Mr. Grosart, 
in too great haste to refer to the original, most 
incorrectly says that “it has nothing whatever 
on fairies or fairyland.” No less did ‘The 
Forest’ and ‘The Underwoods,’ with their 
praises of a sylvan life, their joyous fancy, and, 
to come down to a technical matter, their em- 
ployment of octosyllabic and other forms of 
verse, profoundly impress the young spirit of 
Herrick. Many other youths were more or 
less influenced by the same genius, and one 
whose brief career robbed him of the high 
place he would surely have gained in the 
literature of his time. Now among “the 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” Thomas 
Randolph would probably, had he lived to 
maturity, have won a name not easily to be 
overlooked. His was not the rapid precocity 
which, as with a foreknowledge of its ap- 
proaching end, hastens to clothe itself before 
its due time with the splendour of adult 
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genius. His progress was slow and gradual ; | that our early English poets have ever had. | claimed for Victor Hugo by a most distin- 


he was steadily advancing in power and 
sobriety when an obscure disease suddenly 
removed him in the prime of youth. He 
would, it may be, have proved a serious rival 
to.Herrick in the writing of epithalamia and 
epistles, though it is difficult to believe that 
he could ever have so far lightened his own 
style as to compete successfully with the 
amorous lyrics of the latter. Yet to the 
youth who wrote the ‘Ode to M. Anthony 
Stafford’ much was possible, and he might 
well have run with Herrick a friendly race to 
woo the rural Muse 
And kiss the nut-brown lady of the May, 

in his own pretty phrase. Not Jonson only, 
nor Randolph, however, awakened or stimu- 
lated the vein of melody in Herrick. Space 
would fail us to pursue the threads which con- 
nect the fairy poems of the ‘ Hesperides’ with 
those of Drayton, the “amores,” as Mr. Pai- 
grave calls them, with the few priceless songs 
of Marlowe, the divine fancies with Sidney 
and Herbert. it would scarcely be less inter- 
esting, either, to discuss the omitted names, 
and speculate why this exquisite genius was 
not impressed by the past glory of Shakspeare, 
or aware of the present glory of Milton. No 
doubt Herrick’s long seclusion at Dean Prior, 
and the natural difficulty of obtaining new 
books, in those days, at a distant Devonshire 
parsonage, account in some measure for his 
old-fashioned taste and apparent ignorance of 
some of his great contemporaries. 

The successive volumes of selections from 
Herrick, edited by Nott in 1810, by Short in 
1839, and by Macleane in 1848, have long 
been out of print, and Mr. Palgrave’s little 
volume supplies a real want. Moreover, he 
brings to the task he has undertaken a special 
aptitude and a life-long experience. He has 
proved himself, as the editor of the famous 
‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ 
capable of producing a thoroughly admirable 
and enjoyable anthology. Nor is thereany other 
great poet that gives so good an opportunity toa 
selector. Exquisite and distinguished as Her- 
rick’s imagination was, it was combined with 
a vein of coarseness not rare in minds of so 
much vividness as his, and no restraint was 
laid on his fancy by the fashion of his times. 
There are, therefore, pieces to be found in the 
‘ Hesperides’ in which there is much beauty 
allied to a sensuality objected to nowadays, 
and other pieces in which there is no beauty 
at all, but a repulsive indelicacy wrongly sup- 
posed to be wit. The presence of these two 
elements renders it difficult to place the 
complete works of Herrick in the hands of 
miscellaneous readers, and it will, therefore, 
greatly widen the circle of his admirers to be 
able to lay before them Mr. Palgrave’s selec- 
tion. Students of poetry, accustomed to 
choose for themselves and impatient of help, 
will find in Mr. Grosart’s three well-printed 
volumes the exact text, reproduced in the 
most minute accordance with the edition of 
1648-47, of the entire work. These two 
editions, appearing side by side, appealing 
respectively to the student and to the general 
reader, will probably render the further editing 
of Herrick unnecessary, unless, indeed, what 
is scarcely to be hoped, a store of unknown 
poems should turn up in some uurifled 
library. 

Mr. Grosart is the most enthusiastic admirer 





There are no bounds to his iavish laudation, 
and no grades in his universal enjoyment. 
Moreover, he enshrines this extravagant praise 
in language uncouth and affected to a distress- 
ing degree, and spins out his ill-digested 
lucubrations to a wholly inordinate length. , 
His prefaces, which he calls ‘“memorial-intro- 
ductions,” are tedious and confused, and, 
indeed, almost unreadable. But when we 
turn to the text that he edits displeasure 
vanishes. Mr. Grosart is usually as patient and 
painstaking an editor as our early literature 
has had, and his edition, bulky as it is, 
is practically final. We have collated the 
text of the ‘Hesperides’ and the ‘ Noble 
Numbers,’ as reproduced in the volumes before 
us, with that of the original edition, in a 
variety of instances, without being able to 
find the modern editor at fault. He has done 
much, too, in various ways to simplify the 
study of Herrick, not least by the preparation 
of an Index of first lines. 

The golden apples which Mr. Palgrave has 
gathered represent very fairly the produce of 
the parent tree. But the loving reader in 
glancing to and fro through his collection 
misses some characteristic fruits of the ‘ Hes- 
perides.’ In a future edition, Mr. Palgrave 
should especially be constrained to admit that 
delicious little aubade to the lark, beginning 
“Good speed, for I this day.” The ‘ Ode to 
Endymion Porter,’ with its mellifluous open- 
ing,— 

i Not all thy flushing suns are set, 

Herrick, as yet, 
—is unhappily absent. To omit the highly 
characteristic and fanciful birth-song, begin- 
ning, 
May his pretty Dukeship grow 
Like to a rose of Jericho, 

seems to us unfortunate, and to forget the 
epitaph on Prewdence Baldwin absolutely in- 
excusable. But the most lynx-eyed selector 
that can be imagined would be sure to omit 
something which the hypercritical might pro- 
fess to desire, and we find nothing included 
which could with advantage have been spared. 
The opening study on the genius of the poet 
is composed with considerable elegance, but 
is, on the whole, not so charming as the letter 
of dedication to the young lady to whom the 
volume is inscribed. This latter contains one 
passage at least which will strike a chord of 
pleasure in the minds of many—that in which 
he speaks of the peculiar preciousness of 
poetry in such a loud and busy age as the 
present, and gives us, as a motto, the old 
confession of poetic faith, “dulces ante omnia 
Muse.” In the Preface itself a slightly 
harsher tone mars the effect of the writer's 
criticism. Underlying the analysis of Her- 
rick’s poetry there seems to be ever present 
an undefined feeling of ill-will to those 
modern and living writers who continue the 
work of the old poets in the same disinterested 
spirit, and for whom the Palgraves of the 
future will have to perform the same affec- 
tionate labour of revival. No names are men- 
tioned, and we would not insist unduly on 
what may simply be a constitutional irrit- 
ability of literary temperament. Yet it seems 
that Mr. Palgrave would hardly have gone out 
of his way to style Alfred de Musset the 
greatest of the French poets of this century, 





if the same title had not elsewhere been 


guished writer; and there is a passage of 
invective against ‘music without sense, mere 
second-hand literary inspiration,” and ‘‘ man- 
nered archaism,” the passion of which will 
fairly startle a reader who cannot read between 
the lines. We submit that these veiled per- 
sonalities are singularly out of place in an 
essay prefixed to a selection from Herrick. 
With these exceptions, however, the Preface 
is delicately written and charming. After 
Mr. Grosart’s unfortunate ‘ Memorial-Intro- 
duction,” the style seems classically lucid and 
elegant, and the criticism, if not very deep or 
original, states in the pleasantest way the 
consensus of instructed opinion on the 
subject. We are not in favour of copious 
notes in editions of the poets, yet, if annota- 
tion is attempted, it should be thorough. Mr. 
Palgrave gives us too much or hardly enough : 
too much for those who desire no notes at all, 
not enough for those who will actually turn 
to the end of the book when they meet with 
a difficulty in the text. There are a few points 
of some importance in which we think Mr. 
Palgrave might, with advantage, révise his 
notes in a second edition. He describes 
“quintels” simply as “a game in which a 
post was run at with poles.” This is rather 
crude. The post bore a cross-beam, with a 
rotatory figure and a sand-bag, the point being, 
of course, that you should hit the figure, and 
get round before the sand-bag hit you. Again, 
Mr. Palgrave writes ‘‘ dents: moorgrass ; pro- 
bably here sweet-gale.” Unless we are very 
much mistaken, sweet-gale is not a grass at 
all, but a low shrub, what is known, in fact, 
as the bog myrtle—a plant placed in our 
native Flora between the birch and the poplar. 
“ Bents,” probably, are the soft heads of full 
feathery grass ; in another passage of Herrick 
“bent” means a stalk of grass, as when 
Drayton writes :— 
His spear a bent, both stiff and strong, 
And well near of two inches long. 

With regard to the word “ gotwit,” the only 
note vouchsafed is, ‘‘ Mr. Grosart conjectures 
pewit or plover” ; but there could be no need 
for Mr. Grosart to conjecture anything, since 
the godwit (Limosa), a bird closely allied to 
the curlews, is well known to every one living 
in our marsh-land counties. ‘‘ Palms,” again, 
are not willows, but the catkins of the willow. 
To bring these carpings to a close, in annotat- 
ing the phrase, “ Aurora throws her fair fresh- 
quilted colours through the air,” Mr. Palgrave 
says,—so Milton: ‘tissued clouds.’’’ But 
quilted means patched or sewed together ; and 
if Mr. Palgrave had had before him the 
first edition of the Miltonic poem from which 
he quotes, he would have found, in the same 
stanza, a passage far more analogous to Her- 
rick’s phrase. In the 1645 edition of the 
‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ he would have read— 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men, 

The enamelled arras of the morning wearing, 

And Mercy, set between, 

Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the prac- 
tice of taking images of natural phenomena 
from articles of clothing and manufacture, 
which is now entirely discarded by poetical 
writers, was universal in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and was never considered 
as asin against taste. It is, perhaps, a wholly 
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arbitrary judgment that rejects as rococo such 
phrases as “ moonlight tinselling the streams” 
and “damasked meadows.” To our fore- 
fathers, at least, these expressions seemed very 
chaste and pretty. 








A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. Sir Ralph Sadleir, Knight Banneret ; 
Privy Councillor to their Majesties Henry 
the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Queen 
Elizabeth for Forty Years; Principal 
Secretary cf State, &e. Compiled from 
State Papers by his Descendant, Major F. 
Sadleir Stoney, R.A. (Longmans «& Co.) 

A.tuoucu the Life of Sir Ralph Sadleir was 
written nearly seventy years ago, by no less 
competent a writer than Sir Walter Scott, no 
one will think a more complete biography 
uncalled for at the present day. The memoir 
which Scott prefixed to the Sadleir ' State 
Papers in 1809 is certainly interesting in 
itself, and, on the whole, accurate in its 
information. Yet, it is needless to say, fuller 
materials are now accessible, and, though we 
have not the genius of a Scott to make the 
most of them, the zeal which is engendered 
of family feeling does good service when it 
induces a descendant to collect facts previously 
unknown with regard to a distinguished 
ancestor. 

Major Stoney speaks modestly enough about 
the work which he says he has “ compiled, or 
rather strung together” ; but to string together 
facts in a true order is just the one great func- 
tion that is almost universally neglected, and 
if this has been done efficiently we can pardon 
the absence of fine writing. What we are most 
in doubt about is the extent to which Major 
Stoney has made use of materials now access- 
ible. He has been able to supply, from State 
Papers published since Scott’s day, some par- 
ticulars of which Sir Walter was ignorant. 
But, so far as we can judge by his references 
and foot-notes, he has made little use of the 
State Papers still unprinted. He does, indeed, 
in one place quote Lemon’s Calendar, and he 
seems to have made good use of the Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission ; but it is 
scarcely credible that the Domestic and the 
Scotch correspondence in the Record Office do 
not supply more important notices of this 
veteran neyotiator than the scanty references 
in Major Stoney’s pages seem to indicate. 
Indeed, it would appear, from what he him- 
self says in his Preface, that he has confined 
himself to printed sources mainly. 

This is the more to be regretted because the 
life of Sadleir is so intimately connected with 
the general, and especially with the diplomatic, 
history of the times, that it is impossible to 
do it justice without reviewing the whole 
march of events and the relations between 
England and Scotland during four eventful 
reigns. And this duty the author has under- 
taken, mainly following the guidance of Mr. 
Froude, whose words he is content to quote in 
some places even with regard to the subject of 
his biography. But we are convinced that 
the book would have greatly benefited if the 
second-hand study even of the general history 
had been, to some extent, replaced by personal 
examination of the sources. For, without the 
slightest disrespect to such authorities as Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Burton, it is not too much to 
say that there is no historian who ought to be 


taken entirely upon trust ; and to understanding 
the diplomatic atmosphere in which such a 
man as Sir Ralph Sadleir had to work, perfect 
familiarity with original papers must be a 
material help. Nevertheless, with such guid- 
ance as he has thought fit to use, Major 
Stoney has produced a really interesting little 
volume. 

The author claims for his hero, and not 
without reason, the merit of having contributed 
more by his personal exertions to the union of 
England and Scotland into one kingdom than 
any other man of his day. It is true he did 
not live to see the two countries so united, for 
James the First did not ascend the English 
throne till sixteen years after Sir Ralph’s 
death, and it may be said that even thena 
whole century had to elapse before they really 
became one kingdom. But many things had 
been preparing the way for a union during the 
whole of Elizabeth’s reign,—one might almost 
say during the whole Tudor era, When 
Henry the Seventh gave his daughter Mar- 
garet in marriage to King James the Fourth, 
the foundation stone was laid. Yet the pro- 
spect of their sovereigns succeeding to the Eng- 
lish throne had little influence over the Scots 
till Mary set up a distinct claim to it in oppo- 
sition to Elizabeth. The English queen then 
encouraged the Protestant party in Scotland 
in throwing off their allegiance ; and when, 
through their efforts, Mary was at length 
driven to seek refuge in England, the govern- 
ment of Scotland was really, to a large extent, 
subjected to Elizabeth’s control. 

Sir Ralph Sadleir was born at Hackney in 
1507, two years before the accession of Henry 
the Eighth tothe throne of England. He first 
appears in active life as secretary to Henry’s 
powerful minister, Cromwell. But the king 
himself soon discovered his merits, andemployed 
him in two important missions to James the 
Fifth. He became Secretary of State, was 
named one of Henry the Eighth’s executors, and 
served under Somerset at the battle of Pinkie, 
where he is believed to have captured the 
royal standard of Scotland. In Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, he was sent with Parr, Marquis 
of Northampton, to Norwich to put down 
Kett’s rebellion, but with difficulty escaped 
falling into the rebels’ hands before the 
arrival of succour under Warwick. Being a 
decided Reformer, he was naturally regarded 
with little favour by Queen Mary, though 
Scott is of opinion that even she bestowed 
some confidence on him. Under Elizabeth, 
he was employed to help the Lords of the Con- 
gregation in Scotland against Mary Stuart, 
and, years afterwards, he was one of that 
unhappy lady’s keepers—a duty which was 
very little to his mind, and which he discharged 
too graciously to give entire satisfaction, 
though the precautions he took to prevent her 
escape were the most complete that could be. 
He died at the age of eighty, a few weeks after 
Mary Stuart’s execution. 

During the whole of his career, as soldier, 
statesman, or ambassador, he was still carry- 
ing out one line of policy, and that a line 
which might properly be called domestic. As 
to the foreign relations of this country, except 
in the case of Scotland, his advice seems 
neither to have been asked nor given. He 
cordially agreed with the policy of Henry the 





Eighth when he threw off the Pope’s authority, 
and in one of his earliest missions to Xcot- 


land he was directed to urge James the 
Fifth to follow his uncle’s example. For 
this purpose, he was to hold before 
the eyes of the Scottish king a bait, 
‘seeing the untruth and beastly living of the 
monks, to increase his revenue by taking such 
of their possessions as might best be spared, 
instead of trafficking in cattle and sheep, as 
by some it was bruited.” This coarse tempta- 
tion, however, failed of its effect. King James 
was entirely guided by Cardinal Beaton, and 
there was no getting rid of Papal or French 
influence in Scotland by representations ad- 
dressed to the Court. Henry the Eighth 
conspired against Cardinal Beaton’s life ; 
and, after vain efforts, by war and vivlence, 
to get possession of Mary Stuart and marry 
her to young Edward the Sixth,—-efforts which 
only drove the Scots more effectually than ever 
into the arms of France,—the union of the 
two countries remained as hopeless as ever. 
Elizabeth at length found the true key to the 
difficulty. ‘To alter the policy of the Scottish 
Court was now out of the question ; but she 
gained the security she required by addressing 
herself to the Scottish people. 

Sir Ralph Sadleir took a thoroughly English 
view both of Rome and of Scotland. He 
had no doubt or scruple about the duty of 
supporting his sovereign’s claims and interests, 
and the limitation of his functions probably 
freed him from responsibility for much that 
was not in itself defensible. It was said of 
him by a writer of the following century that 
‘‘he saw the interest of this State altered six 
times, and died an honest man; the Crown 
put upon four heads, yet he continued a faith- 
ful subject ; religion changed, as to the public 
constitution of it, five times, yet he kept the 
faith.” 

The volume is illustrated by an interesting 
photograph of Sadleir’s tomb, in Standon 
Church, Hertfordshire, over which hangs the 
pole of the Royal standard of Scotland which 
he is supposed to have captured at the battle 
of Pinkie. 








The Sea of Mountains: an Account of Lord 
Dufferin’s Tour through British Columbia 
tx 1876. By Molyneux St. John. 2 vols 
(Hurst & Blackett.) ‘ 


Tue Governor-General of Canada spent the 
months of August and September, 1876, in 
journeying through the United States, and 
visiting the principal places in the province of 
British Columbia. He was accompanied by 
three newspaper correspondents, who related 
with the fidelity of their class what was said or 
done by himself and his wife. One of them, 
who represented the Toronto Globe, has re- 
printed his letters in two volumes, and given 
to the work an inappropriate title. The 
author says in the Introduction that some 
things, which were interesting to Canadians 
only, have been omitted; and he asks the 
reader to remember “that theyare ‘ newspaper 
letters,’ written on board of steamers, railway 
cars, and similar inconvenient places.” With 
far better reason the reader might remind the 
author than an excuse which could be fairly 
urged nearly a year ago is inadmissible now. 
These volumes ate examples of that hasty 
writing which is wearisome reading. 

Mr. St. John appears to have served on 





board a man-of-war at one time. Many naval 
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officers, among them Capt. Marryat and Capt. 
Basil Hall may be named, have distinguished 
themselves as writers of good English and in- 
teresting books, but, although the work before 
us is not devoid of interest, it is written in a 
style which detracts from the pleasure caused 
by the topics treated in it. We might even 
pardon the grotesyue efforts of the author to 
be funny, if he were but intelligible. His 
humour, though not worse, perhaps, than that 
of the ordinary newspaper correspondent, is 
depressing. One specimen will suffice :— 
**The transcontinental traveller is a whale at 
pickles.” The following is a piece of informa- 
*ien, but what the author intends to convey 
will puzzle many persons :—* The Governor- 
General’s party will not connect at Omaha, 
but will remain over for next day’s train.” 
Why did not Mr. St. John simply say that the 
party would not continue their journey, instead 
of using ‘‘ connect ” in a sense which is utterly 
unknown to the readers of correct English ? 
Again, he says,—“ The custom is, I believe, to 
import Texan cattle and grade them up. Some 
of them want grading up.” We leave this for 
the solution of the adepts at word-puzzles. A 
‘* scary horse” is a variety of the noble animal 
which is not generally known. ‘These are but 
a few specimens of a form of writing for which 
it is no excuse to say that these volumes are 
composed of “ newspaper letters.” The nine 
months during which the author might have 
corrected slips due to haste were ample for the 
purpose. In a still shorter time he might 
have improved his work by cancelling the 
first seven chapters. They have been written 
under the supposition that the Pacific Railway 
is an undertaking with which the reading 
public are unacquainted. Mr. St. John says 
he has been told that several travellers 
have graphically described the region through 
which the railway runs, and he “commends” 
the works which he has never read “ to those 
who are about to travel this journey.” Had 
he read a great deal more, he might have 
written a good deal better. 

At page 130 of the first volume the account 
of Lord Dufferin’s arrival at Vancouver’s 
Island begins, and iteration of an oft-told 
tale ceases. Here, too, the faults of style and 
Jiction become more conspicuous; for many 
speeches by Lord Dutferin are given in full, 
and the contrast between the English of that 
accomplished nobleman and the English of the 
author is extraordinary. Ifthe correspondents 
of Canadian newspapers would but take the 
‘Letters from High Latitudes’ for their 
model, they would learn how to be intelligible 
to readers in other places than Canada, and 
how to be smart without being vulgar. 

It was with a twofold object that Lord 
Dufferin visited British Canada. He wished 
to see it, and he was anxious to help to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants. A feeling of discon- 
tent prevailed among them as to the way in 
which they had been treated by the Dominion 
Government about the Pacific Railway. The 
accession of this Province to the Confederation 
was largely the result of a promise that a 
railway would be constructed across the Rocky 
Mountains and along the plains of the North- 
West, so as to give communication by rail 
through Canadian territory from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. Obstacles to the fulfilment 
of the pledge given by Canada unexpectedly 
occurred. Some of them were purely political. 





The administration of Sir John Macdonald, 
by which the bargain had been ratified, was 
succeeded by that of Mr. Mackenzie, by which 
the bargain was opposed. A proposal was 
made to postpone the completion of the rail- 
way on certain conditions which were accepted 
by the British Columbians. One of them, 
which specially concerns the inhabitants of 
Vancouver’s Island, was that a railway should 
be constructed from Esquimalt, a harbour near 
Victoria, to Nanaimo, a port seventy miles 
distant, close to which coal mines are worked. 
The Senate of the Dominion rejected the Bill 
authorizing the construction of the railway. As 
a compensation for this second disappointment, 
Mr. Mackenzie offered to pay the islanders 
a subsidy of 750,000 dollars. They have 
refused the money, and they demand the rail- 
way. Inthe Introduction these facts are set forth 
by Mr. St. John. He omits, however, to state 
that when the offer of money was first made 
public it was represented by the Toronto Gilode, 
the organ of Mr. Mackenzie and the leading 
newspaper in Canada, that the sum of 750,000 
dollars was to be given as compensation, not 
only for the non-construction of the railway 
in Vancouver, but of the Pacific Railway also. 
This was an error, but the error has taken deep 
root in the British Columbian mind. Ithas been 
repeated in several journals in this country ; so 
that it is not surprising if the British Colum- 
bians fancied that they were doomed to be the 
victims of sharp-practice. To ascertain their 
grievances, and to put the facts before them 
in a true light, was the task which Lord 
Dufferin set himself, and which he exe- 
cuted with remarkable tact. The sixth chapter 
of the second volume is nearly filled with 
the speech delivered by him, after he had 
seen the greater part of the Province, and when 
he wished, before leaving the island, to give 
a comprehensive answer to the requests made 
to him in the shape of addresses. No other 
sixty-eight pages in this work are better read- 
ing. As a literary effort, the speech is note- 
worthy; as a statesmanlike utterance, it 
merits the highest praise. 

From Vancouver’s Island, Lord Dufferin 
went to see the mainland, Bute Inlet, which 
is the favourite terminus for the Pacific Rail- 
way, the Queen Charlotte Islands, which are 
inhabited by a fierce race of Indians, whom 
Mr. St. John calls Heidahs whenever he men- 
tions them in the twelfth chapter of his first 
volume, and Hydahs in the first chapter of the 
second. Apparently he is unacquainted with 
an interesting account of these islands which 
was published a few years ago, and in which 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
as well as the resources and value of the 
islands themselves, are well described. Another 
work on British Columbia of more recent 
date would have been serviceable to him, had 
he thought fit to prepare himself for writing 
on the subject. It bears the absurd title of 
‘Very Far West Indeed,’ but is worth read- 
ing. Nor do we find any indications in these 
volumes that Mr. St. John is thoroughly ac- 
quainted, as he ought to have been, with the 
pamphlets and speeches of the late Mr. Wad- 
dington, a British Columbian, who devoted 
his life and fortune to the work of advocating 
a Pacific Railway, and in whom the Bute 
Inlet terminus had its earliest supporter. He 
also discovered the great Chileoaten Plain—an 
oasis of no ordinary kind, in the territory 





which is fancifully styled the “Sea of Moun- 
tains.” Lord Dufferin went as far inland as 
Kamloops, the place at which the late Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle ended their perilous 
‘** North-West Passage by Land.” The praises 
of Lady Dufferin, which Mr. St. John is never 
weary of sounding, are thus expressed when 
this spot is reached :—“ She is an expert sports- 
woman, and throws a fly faultlessly.” Here, 
too, it was found that the Roman Catholic 
priest in charge of an Indian Mission con- 
nived at, if he did not take a direct part in, 
the flogging of Indian women who had been 
guilty of certain offences. The justification is 
said to be that the offences were followed by 
this punishment under “tribal law.” We 
heartily agree with the author in wishing that 
the women were informed of the remedy they 
possess under British law—a remedy which 
would assuredly prove effectual for their pro- 
tection. 

It isto be regretted that Mr. St. John has 
not done justice to his subject—an excellent 
one for an author who can write English, who 
can use his eyes, and who does not object to 
take pains. He says, in his concluding 
chapter, {that “to speak fully and in detail 
of all that one has seen would necessitate a 
work on British Columbia which the reader 
may not have the time or inclination to read.” 
Certainly the work which Mr. St. John has 
given to the public is not one with which the 
least exacting reader ought to be satisfied. 





xECENT VERSE. 

Laurella, and other Poems. By John Tod- 
hunter. (H. 8. King & Co.) 
Olaf Ejegod: a Tale of the North. 

Bendall. (Barrett.) 

The Meda Maiden, and other Poems. 

Earl of Southesk, K.T. 
Flotsam and Jetsam. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
From various magazines in which they have 
appeared Mr. Todhunter has collected a large 
number of verses, including two narrative 
poems which may claim to rank as respectable 
productions. The first of these, which gives 
its title to the volume, is a version of ‘La 
Rabbiata,’ a prose story by Paul Heyse, the 
German archeologist and poet. ‘This is 
written in the Bernesque verse, which Hook- 
ham Frere first, and Byron subsequently, 
popularized in England. It is spirited and 
flowing, and contains some clever description. 
Laurella, the central figure, stands distinetly 
before us, and Tonio, her ill-used lover, is a 
recognizable being A scene in which the 
young tigress is conquered is dramatic and 
touching. The story of ‘The Daughter of 
Hippocrates’ is taken from Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Indicator.’ Some sonnets which form a 
portion of the minor poems are not especially 
happy. 

Mr. Bendall’s ‘Olaf Ejegod’ is searcely an 
improvement upon his ‘ Estelle.’ Rarely, 
indeed, does it rise to the level of the poem 
which, with haste that is scarcely judicious, it 
succeeds, Still, the whole is far from common- 
place, and as a youthful effort is worthy of 
attention. ‘Olaf Ejegod’ is one of those Norse 
legends of love and fighting which Mr. Morris 
has brought once more into fashion. In its 
treatment we seem to recognize the influence 
of Mr. Morris’s early method, though nothing 
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like direct imitation can be traced. King 
Erik comes to the castle of Ingelborg, while 
Olaf, its owner, is abroad on some warlike 
excursion. So moved is he with the beauty 
of Gyda, the wife of Olaf, he carries her off, 
putting to the sword the entire garrison. 
Returning from sea, Olaf finds one follower, 
who, though sorely wounded, is alive, and tells 
the story of the abduction. Olaf follows 
King Erik to Jarlheim, and a tremendous 
conflict ensues. After his men are all slain, 
Olaf, who owes his preservation to the heroism 
of one of his followers, cleaves King Erik to 
the chine, then springs into the water, and 
is followed by Gyda, who has witnessed his 
triumph. Gyda herself has already endea- 
voured to slay the King while he is sleeping, 
but has failed in the attempt. 

This legend is told in verse which is often 
nervous, but is not free from artistic blemish 
and weakness. The best portion in it is the 
speech of Ulf the giant, which has a fine and 
martial ring. A species of framework con- 
cerning mermen and mermaidens, in which 
the whole is set, is not equal to the rest of the 
poem. The minor poems which follow ‘ Olaf 
Ejegod’ are superior in merit, but are, like it, 
deficient in finish. ‘A Sick Room’ is thoughtful 
and meditative, and has a quiet underlying 
humour which is in strange contrast with its 
subject. Seldom, perhaps, has the problem 
of the future found a solution so comfortable, 
and at the same time so easy, to accept. 
Diderot’s words, supposed to have been spoken 
on his death-bed, ‘‘ Je vais chercher un grand 
peut-étre,” appear to have suggested the idea, 
There is in the whole poem a delightful mix- 
ture of simplicity and pensiveness. The fol- 
lowing passage is, perhaps, the best :— 

When I was young, in my healthy prime, 
I thought this life was the end of all 
(I think I must have been right at the time), 
Yet now when the shadows begin to fall, 
When the body is weak, and weak the brain, 
Crippled and shaking and half insane 

(I know that my thinking time is done), 

3ut still I’ve a feeling no doubt can shake, 
And Id give any gentleman five to one 
That I shall awake ! 

A picture which follows of boy and girl 

love, and of the girl herself :— 

Full of a beautiful, ruddy life 

(Not in the least like the nurse or my wife, 

Or any woman I know) 
—is an admirable exemplification of sick 
fancies. In a similar vein is ‘The Church 
Porch,’ which, but for the uncomfortable 
epithet in its last line, would be altogether 
charming. In this the influence of the 
Laureate is felt. Without it, such a stanza 
as the following could never have been 
written :— 

Your creed, enriched with culture of the years, 

Shines in your face so pure in pensive grief, 

The grand old words that ring within your cars 

Mock the vulgarity of unbelief. 

Mr. Bendall has not yet passed from the 
imitative stage to the creative. He has, how- 
ever, something to say, and he will in time be 
‘a voice,” and not an * echo.” 

Lord Southesk’s poems may claim to 
present, in the most commonplace possible 
language, the most unworldly and fanciful of 
themes. But for the kind of mysticism he 
affects, and the delight he shows in whatever 
is contrary to received experience, his work 
might be described as Wordsworth and water. 


Admirable as is, in many respects, the great | 





head of the lake poets, his poetry is not 
usually supposed to possess any such stimu- 
lating or exhilarating quality as requires a 
large admixture of water, and the diluted 
beverage Lord Southesk supplies is not 
especially invigorating. The story of ‘The 
Meda Maiden’ is taken, the author informs 
us, from Mr. Schoolcraft’s Report on the 
Indian tribes of the United States. What 
especially commended it to Lord Southesk 
is not apparent. He speaks of the story 
as ‘* picturesquely characteristic of the 
manners of a _ valiant, once formidable, 
and ever interesting race.” To us_ it 
seems, on the contrary, commonplace and 
insignificant, the two divisions of the story 
being so conflicting as to be destructive of all 
interest. By means of a six days’ fast, the 
Meda maiden obtains power of intercourse 
with celestial beings, and becomes inspired by 
a spirit of prophecy. Her gifts obtain recog- 
nition from her tribe, and Lord Southesk 
avows his disposition to believe in the 
“‘seeress’s prophetical and magical powers.” 
No very striking proof of inspiration is, how- 
ever, afforded in the poem, or the record from 
which it is taken, the chief triumph of the 
heroine being obtained when once, in a period 
of famine, she bids the warriors go westward 
to obtain food, a counsel which proves to be 
judicious. No such doctrines of celibacy or 
continence on the part of prophets as prevailed 
in the Old World obtain apparently among the 
red-skins. The Meda maiden marries twice, 
and has children, is in the end converted to 
Christianity, ‘‘ unites with the Presbyterian 
Church at Michillimackinac, and is buried in 
its precincts, having exhibited to the end of 
her life very pleasing and increasing proofs of” 
sincerity. Her conversion had been facilitated 
by a dream of one of her sons previous to his 
death. There are two points of view from 
which this story might be regarded with a 
certain amount of sympathy. Asa convert to 
Christianity, the Meda maiden is not very 
interesting, though she may still be worthy of 
amuse so pious as that of Lord Southesk. 
As an Indian prophetess she would be sym- 
pathetic but for her recusancy, if Lord 
Southesk will spare us the use of the word. 
We cannot, however, accept her in both 
aspects, as does Lord Southesk. Her conversion 
to Christianity invalidates the gifts she formerly 
claimed, or at least prevents us from acknow- 
ledging them to have been real. We fear we 
must accordingly submit to be ranked with the 

sensuous cynic 

Body-hale, but spirit-clinic, 
at whom, after a custom now common among 
poetlings, Lord Southesk deals the first blow. 
‘The Chamorra,’ the second poem in the 
book, deals also with the mystical, being a 
story of a species of were-wolf. A couple of 
versions of classical legends which follow are far 
from happy. There is little of the statuesque 
kind of grace which, rightly or wrongly, we 
expect in the treatment of such subjects in the 
following verses, which form a portion of 
‘ Andromeda ’:— 
Like silver in the golden day 
Her beauteous body shone, 
. Black fetters round her ankles lay: 
And there she stood, alone. 


Ho ho! the heaving ocean boils, 
See, sudden from the deep, 

Rise the great serpent’s cumbrous coils, 
And crest as turret steep! 





Then opens wide a ghastly cave 
Its crested head below, 
Where fangs like bare bones in a grave 
Are champing to and fro. 
It fixes grim and griesly eyes 
Upon the maiden near. 
Against the purple cliff she lies, 
A moveless form of fear. 


Slow comes the serpent, through its jaws 
Disgorging clots of foam. 

Close, close, and closer yet, it draws,— 
When, from the azure dome 

A ray of magic darts, and flings 
A lustre on its face, 

And one who rides on golden wings 
Descends upon the place. 


A buckler in his hand he shakes, 
And lo! there is revealed 
A visage wreathed about with snakes, 
Full on that warrior’s shield. 
‘Frankie’ is a pleasantly told tale, recalling 
in its simplicity the early narrative style of 
Wordsworth, just as ‘‘A Honey-Bee Parable” 
recalls his more didactic utterances. Some 
minor poems which follow are of no more 
account than Lord Southesk’s more ambitious 
efforts. 

It was not to be expected that the author of 
‘Ranolf and Amohia’ should attain the in- 
spiration which enabled him to write his epic 
of New Zealand without previous practice in 
varied fields and on varied themes. The dates 
appended to the pieces, of which the volume 
before us consists, show that Mr. Domett has 
been a writer of verses for close upon half a 
century, and that the degrees of latitude and 
longitude which have witnessed his etforts in 
this line are by no means few. It seems, 
however, to have been reserved for the great 
island at the Antipodes to stir his poetic sus- 
ceptibilities most deeply. There is not to be 
found in ‘ Flotsam and Jetsam’ anything that 
approaches the level of ‘ Ranolf and Amohia.’ 
In that he wrote as if he really loved his 
subject, and could not be too warm or tender in 
his treatment of it; andin his love he became 
eloquent with an eloquence which raised him 
above himself. In none of the pieces in his 
present volume does he seem to have seen so 
vividly, or to have found such spontaneous 
expression. And, on the whole, pleasant no 
doubt as it may be for himself and his friends 
to have these records rhymed and unrhymed 
of his wanderings, he would have done better, 
so far as his reputation as a poet with the 
public is concerned, to have left them in 
manuscript. The kind of life which our poet 
led was in itself unsuited to close and finished 
work. Gems, however valuable in the rough, 
need careful cutting and polishing to make 
them available for use; and these are pro- 
cesses in which neither the peculiar genius of 
Mr. Domett, nor his mode of life, has been 
calculated to enable him to excel. Hence we 
find with much that is tender and playful, noble 
and enthusiastic, a lack both of that clear 
insight and vivid yet artistic expression 
which are indispensable to perfectly satisfac- 
tory work. It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose from these remarks that there is 
not both fire and thought in some of these 
poems. ‘There is plenty of both ; and there is 
what is better than both, and what in these 
days of a dominant materialism is specially 
valuable if only for its rarity—namely, soul, 
for Mr. Domett’s pantheism is of no low order. 
His highest flight is in a bold imitation of 
Milton’s ‘Hymn to the Nativity.’ Of his 
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humorous pieces we prefer the ‘Stage Coach 
in the Alleghanies.’ The following is a good 
example of his shorter pieces :— 
This is the sea-beach—here was the victory ; 
Here fought the heroes—struggled the brave. 
Plaintively murmurs the wind in the loneliness ; 
Plaintively breaks the desolate wave ! 
Here there was shouting ; here shrieking and groaning ; 
Here shed the heroes their glorious gore. 
Plaintively break the billows unlistened to, 
Mournfully lapping the solitary shore. 
The lapse of metre in the last line affords an 
example of that want of finish which we have 
mentioned as characteristic of Mr. Domett’s 
style. 





Les Evangiles et la Seconde Génération Chré- 
tienne. By Ernest Renan. (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy.) 

THE fifth volume of M. Renan’s ‘ Origines du 

Christianisme’ may be called the history of 

the Christian literature. It begins with the 

time immediately after the destruction of 

Jerusalem, and ends with the death of Trajan, 

—in other words, with the definite separation 

of the Church from the Synagogue :— 


“ Lobjet le plus important de ce volume,” says 
M. Renan in his Preface, “ est d’expliquer d’une 
maniére plausible la fagon dont se sont formés les 
trois Evangiles appelés synoptiques, qui constituent, 
si on les compare au quatri¢me Evangile, une famille 
a part. Certes, beaucoup de points restent impos- 
sibles 4 préciser dans cette recherche délicate. Il 
faut avouer cependant que la question a fait, depuis 
vingt ans, de véritables progrés, Autant l’origine 
du quatritme Evangile, de celui qu’on attribue 4 
Jean, reste enveloppée de mystéire, autant les 
hypotheses sur le mode de rédaction des Evangiles 
dits synoptiques ont atteint un haut degré de vrai- 
semblance. Ilya eu en réalité trois sortes d’Evan- 
giles: 1° les Evangiles originaux ou de premivre 
main, compos¢s uniquement d’aprés la tradition orale 
et sans que l’auteur etit sous les yeux aucun texte 
antérieur (selon mon opinion, il y eut deux Evan- 
giles de ce genre, l’un écrit en hébreu ou plutdt en 
syriaque, maintenant perdu, mais dont beaucoup 
de fragments nous ont été conservés traduits en 
grec ou en latin par Clément d’Alexandrie, Origine, 
Eustébe, Epiphane, saint Jérome, etc.; Vautre écrit 
en grec, c’est celui de saint Marc); 2° les Evangiles 
en partie originaux, en partie de seconde main, 
faits en combinant des textes antérieurs et des 
traditions orales (tels furent ’Evangile faussement 
attribué 4 Papdtre Matthieu et l’Evangile composé 
par Luc); 3° les Evangiles de seconde ou troisi¢me 
main, compos¢s 2 froid sur des pidces écrites, sans 
que auteur plongedt, par aucune racine vivante 
dans la tradition (tel fut l’Evangile de Marcion ; 
tels furent aussi ces Evangiles, dits apocryphes, 
tirés des Evangiles canoniques par des procédés 
d’amplification). La varicté des Evangiles vient 
de ce que la tradition qui s’y trouve consignée 
fut longtemps orale. Cette variété n’existerait 
pas, si tout d’abord la vie de Jésus avait é:é 
écrite.” 

After the destruction of the Temple, the 
centre of Judaism moved towards Yabneh or 
Jamnia, probably the Ibelin of the Crusaders, 
and other towns between the sea and the 
mountains of Judah. The study of the law 
soon became more than equivalent to the 
practices of the Temple, and the Rabbi, the 
interpreter of the law, was of more importance 
than the priest of the Temple. Here we have 
the cradle of the Mishna and the Talmud, 
developed and completed later in Galilee. R. 
Gamaliel the Second was at the head of the 
Sanhedrin, called at that time Beth-din, the 
tribunal; and Yabneh was considered a 
second Jerusalem. A great number of Jews 
took refuge at the town of Bether, which 





became later the great stronghold of Bar- 
Coziba, where, according to M. Renan, the apo- 
eryphal book Judith was composed. Being 
a recent composition, although written by a 
fervent Jew, it was excluded, like other 
apocryphal books, from the Canon by the 
Rabbis, but adopted by the Christians. The 
latter fact was reason enough to forbid the use 
of it amongst the Jews, and, therefore, the 
original Hebrew-Aramaic text was soon lost. 

Whilst the Jews retired towards the sea, 
the disciples of Christ and members of his 
family emigrated to the country on the other 
side of the Jordan, to Pella, Kokaba; and the 
members of this small congregation denomi- 
nated themselves Hbyonim, the poor or the 
humble—an expression found often in the Old 
Testament in both senses. They were called 
by their neighbours the Nazarenes. In the 
later period, however, those two denominations 
became terms of contempt, like the word 
Pharisee, a sect to which Saint Paul boasted 
himself to belong, in the Gospels. 

“Ce singulier malentendu,” says the author, 
“s’explique quand on considére que les chionim 
et les nazaréens restaient fidéles & esprit primitif 
de I’ glise de Jérusalem et des fréres de Jésus, 
daprés lesquels Jésus n’était qu’un prophéte élu 
de Dieu pour sauver Israél, tandis que, dans les 
Eglises sorties de Paul, Jésus devenait de plus en 
plus une incarnation de Dieu. Selon les chrétiens 
helléniques, le christianisme se substituait 4 Ja 
religion de Moise comme un culte supérieur & un 
culte inférieur. Aux yeux des chrétiens de la 
Batanée, c’était Ja un blasphéme. Non-seulement 
ils ne tenaient pas la Loi pour abolie, mais ils l’ob- 
servaient avec un redoublement de ferveur. Ils 
regardaient la circoncision comme obligatoire, cé!c- 
braient le sabbat en méme temps que le dimanche, 
pratiquaient les ablutions et tous les rites juifs. 
Ils étudiaient hébreu avec soin, et lisaient la 
Bible en hébreu. Leur canon était le canon juif; 
déja peuv-étre ils commencgaient a y faire des re- 
tranchements arbitraires.” 

We doubt the fact that the Christians in- 
habited partly Jerusalem, be it even so late as 
the time of Hadrian. 

“Les Romains,” says M. Renan, “se relichérent 
sans doute de leur sévérité pour des gens aussi 
paisibles que les disciples de Jésus, Quelques cen- 
taines de saints pouvaient bien demeurer sur le 
mont Sion, dans ces maisons que la destruction 
avait respectées, sans que pour cela la ville cessit 
d’étre considérée comme un champ de ruines et de 
désolation.” 

It is certain that the Jews were not per- 
mitted to inhabit Jerusalem; and at that 
time the disciples of Jesus were considered 
by the Romans as Jews. Only a few pages 
later M. Renan mentions the persecutions 
which the family of Jesus had to endure 
under Vespasian and Domitian, because it 
was known through the supposed genealogy 
of Christ that he was a descendant of David. 
The residence of adherents of Jesus on Mount 
Sion would be, on this ground alone, an im- 
possibility. We see also from the fourth 
chapter of M. Renan’s book, “On the relation 
between the Minim or Judzeo-Christians and 
Jews,” drawn entirely from Talmudical sources, 
that the Synagogue and the Church were not 
on friendly terms. The Rabbis, who certainly 
had some influence with the Roman author- 
ities, would have prevented the settlement of 
heretics in the holy places. 

We come now to the composition of the 
Gospels, M. Renan recognizes in St. Matthew 


parts of the first Christian Sutras :— 
“ C’étaient des espéces de fascicules de sentences 





et de paraboles, sans beaucoup d’ordre, que le 
rédacteur de notre Matthieu a insérés en bloc dans 
son récit. Le génie hébreu avait toujours excell’ 
dans la sentence morale; en la bouche de Jésus, 
ce genre exquis avait atteint la perfection. Rign 
n’empéche de croire que Jésus parlat en effet de la 
sorte. Mais la ‘haie’ qui, selon expression 
talmudique, protégeait la parole sacrée était bien 
faible. Il est de V’essence de tels recueils de 
croitre par une concrétion lente, sans que les 
contours du noyau primitif se perdent jamais. 
Ainsi le traité Eduioth, petite mischna compléte, 
noyau de la grande Mischna, et ou les dépéts des 
cristallisations successives de la tradition sont trés- 
visibles, se retrouve comme traité a part dans la 
grande Mischna. Le Discours sur la montagne 
peut ¢tre considéré comme I’éduioth de lEvangile, 
cest-i-dire comme un premier groupement arti- 
ficiel, qui n’empécha pas des combinaisons ulté- 
rieures de se produire ni les maximes ainsi réunies 
par un fil léger de s’égrener de nouveau.” 

That the early Logia were pronounced in 
the Galilean patois, viz., a vulgar Aramean 
dialect, cannot be doubted; the passages 
quoted in the Talmud are surely taken from 
the original writing, and most likely, as Dr. 
Giidemann rightly observes, from the sermon 
on the mount. ‘This idiom cannot be com- 
pared to that of the “‘ Sayings of the Fathers,” 
called the Pirge Aboth, which are partly much 
older than those of Jesus, and in the dialect 
of the schools of Jerusalem. But the ten- 
dency of both compositions is the same; they 
are collections of moral sentences. Such a 
treatise was a perfect guide for those who did 
not want to be converted to the belief in an 
Almighty God. For the heathens the case was 
different : for them it was necessary, says M. 
Renan, to set the moral sayings of the master in 
a framework of anecdotes and miracles. This 
proceeding is thus explained by M. Renan, 
with the following words :— 


“TEvangile ne devait pas se renfermer dans le 
cadre étroit d’un petit traité de morale. Un choix 
de proverbes courants ou de préceptes, comme le 
Pirké Aboth, n’etit pas changé V’humanité, le sup- 
posit-on rempli de maximes de l’accent le plus 
élevé. Ce qui, en effet, caractérise Jésus au plus 
haut degré, c’est que Venseignement fut pour lui 
inséparable de Vaction. Ses legons étaient des 
actes, des symboles vivants, li¢és d’une maniére 
indissoluble 4 ses paraboles, et, certainement, dans 
les plus anciens feuillets qui furent écrits pour fixer 
ses enseignements, il y avait déja des anecdotes, 
des petits récits. Bientét d’ailleurs, ce premier 
cadre devint totalement insuffisant. Les sentences 
de Jésus n’étaient rien sans sa biographie. Cetie 
biographie était le mystire par excellence, la réali- 
sation de Vidéal messianique ; les textes des pro- 
phétes y trouvaient leur justification. Raconter la . 
vie de Jésus, c’était prouver sa messianité, c’était 
faire aux yeux des juifs la plus compléte apologie 
du mouvement nouveau. Ainsi se dressa de fort 
bonne heure un cadre, qui fut en quelque sorte la 
charpente de tous les Evangiles, et oii l’action et 
la parole étaient entremélées. Au début, Jean- 
Baptiste, précurseur du royaume de Dieu, annon- 
cant, accueillant, recommandant Jésus; puis 
Jésus se préparant 4 sa mission divine par la 
retraite et l’accomplissement de la Loi; puis la 
brillante période de la vie publique, le plein 
soleil du royaume de Dieu, Jésus au milieu de ses 
disciples, rayonnant de l’éclat doux et tempéré 
d’un prophéte fils de Dieu.” 


M. Renan continues :— 


“ Nous doutons que, avant la mort des apdtres et 
avant la destruction de Jérusalem, tout cet en- 
semble de récits, de sentences, de paraboles, de 
citations prophétiques ait été mis par écrit. C'est 
vers an 75 que nous plagons par conjecture le 
moment ot Von esquissa les traits de Vimage 
devant laquelle dix-huit siicles se sont prosternés. 
La Batanée, oli résidaient les fidres de Jésus et oi 
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siétaient réfugiés les restes de l’Eglise de 
Jérusalem, parait avoir été le pays ou s’exécuta 
cet important travail. La langue dont on se 
servit fut celle dans laquelle étaient concues les 
paroles mémes de Jésus que l’on savait par cceur, 
cest-i-dire le syro-chaldaique, qu’on appelait 
abusivement l’hébreu.” 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews lost 
all credit through the additions, interpolations, 
and suppressions made by various sects, and 
especially by the Greek translators of the 
Ebionites of the second century; it disappeared 
finally, and the reconstruction from the frag- 
ments given by the fathers is hopeless. M. 
Renan believes that it hasnothing to do with the 
apostle St. Matthew. The Gospel of St. Mark 
was composed at Rome, says M. Renan, by 
Mark, the disciple of St. Peter, after the death 
of his master. It is difficult to follow the 
author’s arguments, which are as follows :— 

“Le parti qu’a pris Marc d’abréger si singuliére- 
ment les grands discours de Jésus nous étonne. Ces 
discours ne pouvaient lui étre inconnus ; s’il les a 
omis, c’est qu’il a eu quelque motif pour cela. L’es- 
prit de Pierre, un peu étroit et sec, est peut-étre la 
cause d'une telle suppression. Ce méme esprit est 
stirement l’explication de importance puérile que 
Marc attache aux miracles. La thaumaturgie, dans 
son Evangile, a un caractére singulier de maté- 
rialisme lourd, qui fait songer par moment aux ré- 
veries des magnétiseurs, Les miracles s’accomplissent 
péniblement, par phases successives. Jésus les 
opére au moyen de formules araméennes, qui ont 
un air cabbalistique. Il y a une lutte entre 
la force naturelle et la force surnaturelle; le mal ne 
céde que peu & peu et sur des injonctions réitérées. 
Ajoutez 4 cela une sorte de caractére secret, Jésus 
défendant toujours 4 ceux qui sont lobjet de ses 
faveurs d’en parler. On ne saurait le nier, Jésus 
sort de cet Evangile, non comme le délicieux mo- 
raliste que nous aimons, mais comme un magicien 
terrible. Le sentiment qu’il inspire le plus autour de 
lui, c’estlacrainte ; les gens, effrayés deses prodiges, 
viennent le supplier de s’éloigner de leurs fron- 
tidres,” 

Is it certain that St. Peter was at Rome? 
If St. Mark writes in the sense of St. Peter, 
we can only conclude that he made use of 
Judzo-Christian documents, in which, in fact, 
Jesus is represented as a magician, who effected 
cures with a mysterious power. This results 
clearly from the statements of the Talmud 
concerning the Minim of heretics, which M. 
Renan gives in full in the fourth chapter. 

Before arriving at the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
M. Renan devotes two chapters in his usually 
brilliant style, to Christianity under the 
empire of the Flavii, and to the propagation 
of Christianity in Egypt—a chapter in which 
the Sibylline books are described as continua- 
tions and imitations of the Apocalypse. The 
author of St. Matthew's Gospel has taken, 
says M. Renan, as a basis of his work the 
Gospel of St. Mark.— 


“Les défauts et les lacunes de lEvangile de 
Marc devenaient chaque jour plus choquants. 
Ceux qui connaissaientles beaux discours de Jésus 
tels que les rapportaient les écritures syro-chal- 
daiques, regrettaient la sécheresse du récit sorti de 
la tradition de Pierre. Non-seulement les plus 
belles prédications y figuraient écourtées ; mais 
des parties de la vie de Jésus qu’on était arrivé 
& regarder comme essentielles ne s’y trouvaient pas 
représentées. Pierre, fidéle aux vieilles idées du 
premier Age chrétien, attachait peu d’importance 
aux récits de Venfance, aux généalogies. Or 
c’était surtout dans ce sens que travaillait l’imagi- 
nation chrétienne. Une foule de récits nouveaux 
s’étaient formés ; on voulait un Evangile complet 
qui, & tout ce que renfermait Marc, ajoutdt ce que 
Savaient ou croyaient savoir les meilleurs tradi- 





tionnistes de Orient. Ce fut lorigine de notre 
texte dit ‘selon Matthieu.’ ” 

The developments of the author’s argument 
are remarkable, but we think his conclusion 
mistaken when he says,— 


“Ou VEvangile selon Saint Matthieu fut-il 
écrit? Tout semble indiquer que ce fut en Syrie, 
pour un cercle juif, qui ne savait guére que le grec, 
mais qui avait quelque idéede ’hébreu. L’auteur 
se sert d’originaux évangéliques écrits en hébreu ; 
or il est douteux que les originaux hébreux des 
textes évangéliques soient jamais sortis de Syrie. 
Dans cing ou six cas, Marc avait conservé des 
petites phrases araméennes prononcées par Jésus ; 
le prétendu Matthieu les efface toutes, excepté une 
seule, Le caractére des traditions propres 4 notre 
évangéliste est essentiellement galiléen. Selon lui, 
toutes les apparitions de Jésus ressuscité ont lieu 
en Galilée, Ses premiers lecteurs semblent avoir 
di étre des Syriens. Il n’a pas ces explications 
de coutumes et ces notes topographiques qu’on 
trouve dans Marc. Au contraire, il a des traits 
qui, dénués de sens 4 Rome, avaient de lintérét 
en Orient. On peut donc supposer que notre 
Evangile fut rédigé quand l’Evangile de Marc, 
composé & Rome, arriva en Orient. Un Evangile 
grec parut une chose précieuse ; mais on fut frappé 
des lacunes de celui de Marc; on le compléta. 
L’Evangile qui résulta de ces additions mit du 
temps & revenir 4 Rome. Par 1d s’explique que 
Luc ne lait pas connu, dans cette ville, vers 95. 

Where were those Jews in Syria who spoke 
Greek only? The communications between 
Syria and Rome were frequent enough, and 
the passage did not require more than a month 
or two. Further on, M. Renan says that St. 
Luke’s Gospel was composed not long after 
70 A.D. 

After having spoken of the persecutions under 
Domitian in general, and of the Christians of 
the family of the Flavii in particular, M. Re- 
nan supplies an elaborate analysis of Josephus’s 
character and of his books, compared with the 
literature of the time. Concerning the pas- 
sages relating to John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
James, the author says,— 

“Une des idées, en effet, auxquelles les chrétiens 
tenaient le plus, c'est que Jésus avait prédit la 
ruine de la ville rebelle & sa voix. Quoi de plus 
fort, pour montrer l’accomplissement littéral de 
cette prophétie, que le récit, fait par un Juif, des 
atrocités inouies_qui accompagnérent la destruction 
du temple? Joséphe devint ainsi un témoin fon- 
damental et un supplément de la Bible. I] fut lu 
et copié assidiiment par les chrétiens, II s’en fit, 
si jose le dire, une édition chrétienne, ou l'on put 
se permettre certaines corrections pour les passages 
qui choquaient les copistes. Trois passages 
surtout présentent sous ce rapport des doutes que 
la critique n’a pas encore levés complétement : ce 
sont les passages relatifs 4 Jean-Baptiste, 4 Jésus 
et 4 Jacques. Certes, il est possible que ces pas- 
sages, au moins celui qui est relatif 4 Jésus, soient 
des interpolations faites par les chrétiens 4 un livre 
quiils s’étaient en quelque sorte appropri¢é. Nous 
préférons croire cependant qu’aux trois endroits en 

uestion il était parlé en effet de Jean-Baptiste, de 
Stem et de Jacques, et que le travail de I’éditeur 
chrétien, si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, s’est borné & 
retrancher du passage sur Jésus certains membres 
de phrase, 4 modifier quelques expressions cho- 
quantes pour un lecteur orthodoxe.” 

Surely this idea is less satisfactory than that 
which takes those passages as mere interpola- 
tions. It is very natural that a Christian 
editor should have placed such in a book which 
was much read in the aristocratic circles of 
Rome, and which tries to prove the superior 
antiquity of the Jewish race as compared with 
the Greek. 

The chapter on the composition of the Gospel 
of St. Luke seems to us in many respects 





admirable ; here we can follow M. Renan with 
the greatest confidence, doubting, however, 
about the composition of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
in Syria. We shall only quote the introductory 
passage, as well as the conclusion :— 


“Comme nous avons déji eu maintes fois l’occa- 
sion de le remarquer, les écrits évangéliques, 
V’époque oii nous sommes arrivés, étaient nombreux. 
La plupart de ces écrits ne portaient pas des noms 
d’apétres ; c’étaient des essais de seconde main, 
fondés sur une tradition orale, qu’ils n’avaient pas 
la prétention d’épuiser. Seul l’Evangile de Matthieu 
se présentait comme ayant le privilége d’une origine 
apostolique ; mais cet Evangile n’était pas fort ré- 
pandu ; écrit pour les juifs de Syrie, il n’avait pas 
encore, ce semble, pénétré &4 Rome. C’est dans ces 
conditions qu’un des membres les plus marquants 
de l’Eglise de Rome entreprit, lui aussi, de faire 
son Evangile, en combinant les textes antérieurs, et 
en ne s’interdisant pas plus que ces devanciers d’y 
intercaler ce que lui fournissaient la tradition et ses 
Se ee sentiments. Cet homme n’était autre que 

ucanus ou Lucas, ce disciple que nous avons vu 
s’attacher 4 Paul en Macédoine, le suivre dans ses 
voyages, dans sa captivité, et jouer en sa corre- 
spondance un réle important. On a le droit de 
supposer que, aprés la mort de Paul, il resta 4 Rome, 
et, comme il pouvait étre jeune quand Paul le 
connut(vers l’an 52),iln’aurait guére eu vers I’6poque 
ou nous sommes plus de soixanteans. II n’est pas 
permis en de pareilles questions de s’exprimer avec 
certitude ; rien de trés-grave, pourtant, ne s’oppose 
& ce qu’on tienne Luc pour I’auteur de |’Evangile 
qu’on Ini attribue. lee n’avait pas assez de 
célébrité pour qu’on exploitat son nom en vue de 
donner de l’autorité 4 un livre, ainsi que cela eut 
lieu pour les apétres Matthieu et Jean, plus tard 
pour Jacques, Pierre, &c. La date ne saurait non 
plus laisser place & beaucoup d’incertitude. Tout 
le monde admet que le livre est postérieur 4 l’an 
70 ; mais d’un autre cété il ne peut étre de beau- 
coup postérieur 4 cette année.” 


The author’s conclusion is the following :— 


“T’Evangilede Luc est donc un Evangile amendé, 
complété, fortement engagé déja dans la voie de la 
légende. Comme pseudo-Matthieu, Luc corrige 
Marc, en prévenant des objections, en effagant des 
contradictions réelles ou apparentes, en supprimant 
les traits plus ou moins choquants, les détails vul- 
gaires, exagérés ou insignifiants. Ce qu’il ne com- 
prend pas, il le supprime, ou le tourne avec art, Il 
ajoute des traits touchants et délicats. Il invente 
peu, mais modifie beaucoup. Les transformations 
esthétiques qu’il opére sont surprenantes. Le parti 
qu'il a tiré de Marie et de Marthe, sa scour, est 
chose merveilleuse ; aucune plume n’a laissé tomber 
dix lignes plus charmantes. Son arrangement de 
‘la femme qui verse des parfums’ n’est pas moins 
exquis. L’épisode des disciples d’Emmaiis est un 
des récits les plus fins, les plus nuancés qu’il y ait 
dans aucune langue.” 

M. Renan devotes a special chapter to the 
persecutions of Domitian against Jews as well 
as Christians. He considers that the so-called 
fourth book of the Maccabees, known also 
under the title of the ‘‘ Empire of the Reason,” 
is a composition of that period. The next 
chapter treats of Clemens of Rome, whom M. 
Renan thinks of Jewish origin, for the follow- 
ing reasons, which, in our opinion, are in no 
point conclusive :— 

“Tout porte 4 croire que Clément était d’origine 
juive. Sa familiarité avec la Bible, le tour du - 
de certains passages de son Epitre, l'usage qu’il y 
fait du livre de Judith et des apocryphes tels que 
lAssomption de Moise ne conviennent pas 4 un 
paien converti. D’un autre cété il parait peu 
hébraisant. Il semble donc qu'il était né 4 Rome 
d'une de ces familles juives qui habitaient la 
capitale du monde depuis une ou plusieurs 
générations.” . 

The new institution in the Christian 
Church founded by St. Clement is described 
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in the following résumé, based on his epistle, 
of which M. Renan gives large extracts in a 
beautiful French translation :— 


“On touchait au grand probléme: qui existe 
dans l'Eglise? Est-ce le peuple? Est-ce le clergé? 
Est-ce linspiré ? La question s’était déja posdée 
du temps de saint Paul, qui la résolvait de Ja vraie 
mani¢re, par la charité mutuelle. Notre Epitre 
tranche Ja question dans le sens du pur catho- 
licisme. Le titre apostolique est tout ; le droit du 
peuple est réduit 4 rien. On peut donc dire que 
le catholicisme a eu son origine & Rome, puisque 
TEglise de Rome en a tracé la premiére régle. La 
préséance n’appartient pas aux dons spirituels, & 
la science, 4 la distinction ; elle appartient 4 la 
hiérarchie, aux pouvoirs transmis par le canal de 
Pordination canonique, laquelle se rattache aux 
apétres par une chaine non interrompue. On 
sentait que l’Eglise libre comme I’avait concue 
Jésus et comme saint Paul l’admettait encore, 
était une utopie anarchique, dont il n’y avait rien 
& tirer pour l'avenir. Avec Ja liberté évangélique 
on avait le désordre ; on ne voyait pas qu’avec la 
hiérarchie on aurait 4 la longue l’uniformité et la 
mort.” 


The last Jewish prophet writes the fourth 
book of Esdras, of which the original 
Hebreo-Aramzan text, like the text of the 
other apocryphal book, is lost, accord- 
ing to M. Renan, under the reign of Nerva. 
This false prophecy, as M. Renan proves from 
St. Barnabas’s Epistle, was also adopted at 
once by the Church :— 


“Si quelque chose prouve la promptitude avec 
laquelle la fausse prophétie d’Esdras fut accueillie 
og les chrétiens, c’est l'emploi qui en est fait dans 
6 petit traité d’exégése alexandrine, imité de 
YEpitre aux Hébreux, auquel on attacha trés-anci- 
ennement le nom de Barnabé. L’auteur de ce traité 
cite le faux Esdras, comme il cite Daniel, Hénoch 
et les anciens propbétes. Un trait d’Esdras l’a 
surtout frappé, c’est le bois d’oti Je sang découle ; 
naturellement il y voit Yimage de la croix. Or 
tout porte a croire que le traité attribué 4 Barnabé 
a été composé, comme |’Apocalypse d’Esdras, sous 
le régne de Nerva. Celui quil’a écrit applique 
ou plutét altére pour l’appliquer 4 son temps une 
prophétie de Daniel sur dix régnes (César, Auguste, 
Tibére, Caligula, Claude, Néron, Galba, Othon, 
Vespaeien, Titus) et sur un ‘petit roi’ (Nerva), 
qui viendra humilier les trois (Flavius), réduits 
un (Domitien), qui l’ont précédé.” 


M. Renan then continues with the history of 
Trajan and his good and great successors, of 
the development of Docetism, and of the 
traditions concerning John the Evangelist and 
his namesake, John the Presbyter. A short 
chapter is devoted ‘to the Acts of the 
Apostles. The following introductory passage 
gives the author’s opinion on the composition 
of the book :— 


“ Avec Jean disparaissait le dernier homme de la 
génération étrange qui s’était imaginé voir Dieu sur 
Ja terre et avait espéré ne pas mourir. C'est vers le 
méme temps que parut le livre charmant qui nous 
@ conservé, 4 travers le nuage de la légende, l’image 
de cet Age d’or. Luc, ou l’auteur quel qu'il soit du 
troisitme Evangile, se donna cette tiche, qui allait 
si bien 4 son Ame délicate, 4 son talent pur et doux. 
Les préfaces qu’on lit en téte du troisitme Evangile 
et en téte des Actes semblent au premier coup 
d’ceil indiquer que Luc congut son ouvrage comme 
composé de deux livres, ’'un renfermant la vie de 
Jésus, Pautre l'histoire des apétres telle qu’il la 
connaissait. De fortes raisons cependant font croire 
que la rédaction des deux ouvrages fut séparée 
par quelque intervalle. La préface de I'Evangile ne 
suppose pas nécessairement !’intention de composer 
les Actes. Il ce peut que Luc n’ait ajouté ce second 
livre & son ceuvre qu’au bout de quelques années 
et & la demande des personnes auprés desquelles le 
premier livre avait eu tant de succes.” 





The next chapters treat of the sect called 
Elkesai, of the persecution under Trajan, of 
the church of Antioch, and of the authenticity 
of St. Ignatius’s epistles. The end of Trajan 
and the revolution of the Jews are related fully 
according to all available documents. Finally, 
in the last chapter M. Renan treats of the 
last Jewish Apocalyptical book, called Baruch, 
which he considers as ah imitation of the 
fourth book of Ezra, composed after the 
rebellion against Trajan. The rabbinical 
schools are transferred to Galilee, and the 
Synagogue and the Church become more and 
more widely separated. 

Such is the essence of M. Renan’s fifth 
volume, Certainly we cannot always expect new 
results in researches which have been carried 
out so thoroughly by the German and Dutch 
schools; but we may say that the author is 
fully acquainted with the labours of his pre- 
decessors, and is right to be eclectical without 
mentioning the various opinions on the com- 
positions of the texts. M. Renan wishes to 
introduce the taste for Biblical investigation 
amongst those who are not specialists, and is 
therefore obliged to generalize as much as 
possible. Besides the clearness and elegance 
of his exposition, he has certainly another 
great advantage over writers on the same sub- 
ject in other countries, in that he takes into 
account the Talmudical traditions of the time, 
an acquaintance with which is a conditto sine 
qua non for historians of the first two or three 
centuries of Christianity. 

M. Renan concludes his volume with an 
Appendix on the brothers and cousins of 
Jesus, to which is appended a genealogical 
table. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Afterglow. (Boston, U.S., Roberts.) 

The American. By Henry James, jun. 

(Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.) 

Lady Helena. ByS. Vere. (Remington.) 
THe “No Name” series, which has already 
given us a good novel in ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s 
Choice,’ is continued in ‘ Afterglow.’ Under 
this rather affected title is unfolded another 
American story, of which the scene is laid in 
Dresden, whither a sire and son from New 
York have gone to revive certain old acquaint- 
ances. Allen Bishop is a rather sentimental 
youth, whose infirmity it is not quite to know 
his own mind. He has felt a profound admir- 
ation of acertain Miss Lorother, who is socially 
above him, as far as such a thing is possible 
in the States, and to whom, therefore, he feels 
prevented from making further advances. At 
Dresden he meets her again, but again fails 
from modesty to say the words the lady would 
willingly have heard. She leaves the place, and 
he becomes involved in another engagement. 
Miss Lily Daggett (the author’s nomenclature 
is certainly not happy) is far inferior to the 
high-minded and intellectual lady whom she 
thus supplants, and has no remarkable qualities, 
except a rather special tendency to accept ad- 
miration. She is not more decided in her 
love affairs than Allen, and breaks her promise 
to him in favour of a far finer fellow, an 
honest captain of Saxon cuirassiers, whom 
Alien has the bad taste to despise. The end 
of the book is melancholy, as usual: Allen 
dies, Ritthold is killed at Gravelotte, and the 
young wife has a terrible journey to the bed- 





side of her dying husband. Miss Lorother 
becomes a nun, and meets Lily, whom she 
supposes to have been married to Allen, at 
Ritthold’s deathbed. The story is not without 
merit, though the characters are, for the 
most part, rather slight. Mr. Droop, the 
American statesman, who wraps himself in an 
ostrich-like incognito when abroad, is aptly 
drawn. “He was not so much incognito, as 
everything was incognito to him.” When he 
goes to call on Mrs. Daggett, “his unctuous 
face showed covert amusement; he was ad- 
miring the skill which kept his wife from 
growing jealous. For he was not aware that 
she humoured him even more than the rest of 
the world did.” There are many bits of good 
description and dialogue in the book, though 
sometimes a little straining after originality is 
noticeable. “Ingenious movements” are an 
unusual gift for a lady to possess. Nor can 
we imagine a “haughty light” habitually 
playing over the cheeks of a young man. Nor 
is the grammar always perfect. “To sus- 
picion” is surely an uncommon form. But, 
on the whole, the style of writing is that of a 
cultivated person, and the novel is readable 
throughout. 

Mr. James’s ‘American’ will interest English 
readers greatly, as a clever presentment of a 
characteristic type of his countrymen, in 
search of adventures in the paradise to which 
good Americans go. His face “had the 
typical vagueness which is not vacuity, that 
blankness which is not simplicity, that look 
of being committed to nothing in particular, 
of standing in an attitude of genial hospitality 
to the chances of life, of being very much at 
one’s own disposal], so characteristic of many 
American faces.” lis nature does not belie 
this description of his appearance. Newman 
maintains the freshness of view he brings 
with him, in spite of a tragic experience of 
the conventionalities of a world which is 
quite new to him. The contrast between the 
honest self-satisfaction of the hero, as he 
treads upon all sorts of prejudices and threads 
his way over slippery places in the paths of 
society, and the coldness with which his 
advances are received in the high circles 
which he penetrates, is extremely amusing. 
The sombre termination of the book is, per- 
haps, a necessity, where there is so hopeless 
an antagonism between inclination and sup- 
posed duty as in Madame de Cintré’s case ; 
but the general impression left is humorous. 
Whether lightly discussing the situation with 
Valentin, his gay young friend, a fine type 
of a French aristocrat of a modern kind, or 
fencing with the authorities of the house of 
De Bellegarde, the Marquise and her son, who 
are as impenetrable in their pride and as 
satisfied of the excellence of their motives as 
if the ordinary rules of morality were set aside 
in their favour, there is an incisiveness mingled 
with naiveté about the American which makes 
the dialogue unusually spirited, Withal he is 
a thoroughly good fellow, and the reader’s 
sympathies follow him throughout his hope- 
less struggle with the polished wickedness of 
his opponents. Madame de Cintré’s character 
is also very happily drawn. The want of 
backbone which causes her to fail in her 
engagement to Newman, under the pres- 
sure of what she has been taught to regard 
as her primary duty to her family, is only 
what might be expected from a virtuous 
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young Frenchwoman brought up in the ariato- 
cratic faubourg. Her faithfulness to her 
attachment, which drives her to the convent 
for escape, is only another side of the same 
loving and submissive nature. Mdlle. Noemie 
and her miserable father, who does not play 
the part of Virginius, are amusing in their 
wretched way. On the whole, Mr. James’s 
story breaks fresh ground, and will be read 
with interest. 

‘Lady elena’ is a novel which really calls 
for no remark whatever. It is not clever, nor 
original, nor vulgar, nor anything. It is tone- 
less and colourless; a one-volume novel for 
the circulating libraries. There is a story in 
it, there are characters, episodes, conversa- 
tions ; but not a point to lay hold of. Lady 
Helena marries, has a child, separates from 
her husband, loses her child, and goes back to 
her husband again ;—this is what Mr. Vere 
had to tell us, and he has told it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Samvet Swarpe has favoured Hebrew 
students with A Short Hebrew Grammar without 
Points, because in the earlier period Hebrew was 
written without points. “The Jews,” says he, 
‘* always scrupulously avoided adding the points to 
the sacred rolls used in the Synagogue. Against the 
use of the points it may be said that if we accept 
their guidance we may be sometimes misled by 
them.” We have seen in these columns how Mr. 
Sharpe is misled in Hebrew even when it is with- 
out points. Greek inscriptions, as well as early 
Greek manuscripts, are written without accents, 
therefore we ought, according to Mr. Sharpe, to 
have Greek grammars without any remarks on the 
accents. We observe, indeed, that Mr. Sharpe is 
fond of the exceptions to the rules. Of course he 
omits in the verb the strong forms of Piel and 
Pual, not caring for the cognate Semitic languages 
where those forms play an important part. We 
are very glad that he keeps to the notions of 
grammar as generally adopted, although a new 
invention about the year 1000 a.p. It is unfor- 
tunate that whenever Mr. Sharpe attempts to give 
philological explanation, he at once commits 
serious mistakes. He says, for instance, “ The 
Hebrew letters have been preserved in the Greek 
alphabet in forms perhaps nearer to the originals. 
Thus from 7°, a mark, we have 1-3, B-mark, or 
Beta.” No difficulty for him is Alpha or Gamma. 
Besides 9 can only be To, or Tau, or Tav, and 
not Ta. The Mishna, Sheqalim, iii. 2, which is 
one of the earliest compositions of this book (at 
least 100 B.c.), says that the Hebrew names of the 
first three letters of the alphabet were Alef, Beth, 
Gimel, and the Greek, Alpha, Beta, Gamla 
(variation of gamma). How Paneah, in the 
Egyptian name of Joseph (Gen. xli. 45), can 
represent Phenicia, Joseph the Pheenician, we 
fal to see. For the geographical names of 
Etham, Pi hahiroth (Exodus xiii. 20), we refer Mr. 
Sharpe to Brugsch’s ‘ L’Exode.’ 


We have received from Christiania, Bacon's 
Essays med oplysende Anmerkninger og en Bio- 
graphi af Forfatteren, ved John Hazeland, pub- 
lished by P. T. Malling, a translation evidently 
prepared with great care, and preceded by an 
elaborate life of nearly a hundred pages. Herr 
Hazeland has studied all the best authorities on 
Bacon’s career, but it is to Mr. Spedding that 
he seems chiefly indebted. The work is iniro- 
duced ina Preface by Dr. G. V. Lyng, the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Norway, 
in which he recommends his countrymen to the 
study of Bacon as the most worldly-wise, but not 
on that account the least deep or mystical, of the 
great thinkers of the Renaissance. The book is 
intended not at all as an educational work, but as 
reading for the general public, and is got up in an 
unusually attractive style. 





ALTHOUGH we are not prepared to say that this 
third edition of Dr. Fleming’s Vocabulary of Phi- 
losophy is much of an improvement upon the earlier 
editions, we are glad to see a reprint, because 
‘The Vocabulary of Philosophy’ has, tosome extent, 
as the editor, Prof. Calderwood, states in his brief 
prefatory note, “supplied a want felt by those enter- 
ing upon philosophic study.” A more learned editor 
would have greatly increased the value of the 
original work by the outlay of a little more labour, 
and he would also have shown, more clearly than 
we can now recognize, his own capacity for the 
undertaking. Still, the book, as before, and not 
more than before, is moderately useful. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 

Bailey's (Rev. H. I.) The Liturgy compared with the Bible, 4/ 

Gould's (Rev. 8. B.) Lives of the Saints, Vol. 12, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl.; 
complete in 15 vols. cr. 8vo. 105/ cl. 

Little’s (Rev. W. J. Knox) Three Hours’ Agony of our Blessed 

edeemer, 12mo. 2/ cl. Ip. 

Lowder’s (Rev. C. F.) Twenty-one Years in St. George’s Mis- 
sion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Sanderson’s (Bp.) Lectures on Conscience, edit. by Chr. Words- 
worth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Spalding’s (Thos.) Scripture Difficulties‘explained by Scripture 
References, cr. Svo. ti/6 cl. 

Wordsworth’s (C.) Ethica et Spiritualia, 16mo. 1/6 cl. 


Philosophy. 
Simcox's (Edith) Natural Law, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Law. 
G each’s (H. H.) A Plain —_ of Law, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
‘oetry. 
Thoughts, Verses, and Songs, by Claribel, 12mo. 10/6 cl. 


Music. 
Heerwart’s (Eleonore) Music for the Kinder-Garten Hymns, 
Songs, &c., roy. 8vo. 2/6 cl. swd. 
Sankey’s (I. D.) Enlarged Songs and Solos, 18mo. 1/ cl. swd. 
History. 
Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley, by Emma Dent, 42/ cl. 
Kinglake’s (A. W.) Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. 6 (6th edit.), 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography. 
Gelignant's New Paris Guide, 1877, 12mo, 5/ cl.; 7/ rn. with 
ates. 
Rambles in Teesdale, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Tourist’s Guide to the Upper Engadine, from the German of 
M. Caviezel, by A. M. H., 12mo. 5/ cl. 
White’s (W.) History, Gazetteer, and Directory of the Counties 
of Leicester and Rutland, roy. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Science. 
Burbidge’s (F. W.) Horticulture, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Kraus’s (J.) Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, 5/ cl. 
Thorpe’s (T. E.) Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. 2, 
Metals, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Adams's (Mrs. L.) Winstowe, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Bennett's (John) John Bull’s Sons, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Bruce's (A4.) Infectious and Contagious Cattle Diseases, 1/6 swd. 
De Mendoza's Life and Adventures of Lazarille de Tonnes, 1/ 
Dreams and Deeds, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Manual of Elementary Field Engineering, 1877, 18mo. 1/6 bds. 
Out of School at Eton, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Pleasures of House Building, by J. F. Mackenzie, 12mo. 1/ 
bds. (Useful Library.) 
Prentiss’s (Miss) Our Ruth, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Romance of Common Life, by ‘‘ Waters,” cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Sand’s (G.) Countess of Rudolstadt, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Success, and How he Won it, from the German of Werner, by 
Christina Tyrreller, 6/ cl. 
Waverley Novels, New Library Edition, Vol. 15, Peveril of 
the Peak, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 








THE DISPUTE OF THE SOUL AND BODY OF 
FRANCOIS VILLON. 
Who is this I hear !—Lo, this is I, thine heart, 

That holds on merely now by a slender string. 
Strength fails me, shape and sense are rent apart, 

The blood in me is turned to a bitter thing, 

Seeing thee skulk here like a dog shivering.— 
Yea, and for what?— For that thy sense found sweet.— 
What irks it thee !—I feel the sting of it.— 

Leave me at peace.—Why !—Nay now, leave me 

at peace ; 
I will repent when I grow ripe in wit.— 

I say no more ; I will go hence and cease.* 

What art thou, trow!—A man worth praise, perfay.— 

This is thy thirtieth year of wayfaring.— 
°Tis a mule’s age.—Art thou a boy still *—Nay.— 

Is it hot lust that spurs thee with its sting, 

Grasping thy throat? Know’st thou not any- 

thing !— 
Yea, black and white, when milk is specked with flies, 
I can make out.—No more !—Nay, in no wise. 
Shajl I begin again the count of these {— 
Thou art undone.—I will make shift to rise.— 
I say no more; I will go hence and cease. 





* According to the latest edition of the text, published in 
the Nouvelle Collection Jannet (1867), this refrain should rather 
be rendered— 

I say no more,—I care not though thou cease. 


I have the sorrow of it, and thou the smart. 
Wert thou a poor mad fool or weak of wit, 

Then mightst thou plead this pretext with thine 

heart ; 

But if thou know not good from evil a whit, 
Either thy head is hard as stone to hit, 

Or shame, not honour, gives thee most content. 

What canst thou answer to this argument !— 
When I am dead I shall be well at ease.— 

God! what good luck !—Thou art over eloquent,— 
T say no more ; I will go hence and cease. 


Whence is this ill !—From sorrow and not from sin. 
When Saturn packed my wallet up for me, 
I well believe he put these ills therein.— 
Fool, wilt thou make thy servant lord of thee ? 
Hear now the wise king’s counsel ; thus saith he: 
A wise man rules the planets at his lust,* 
And all their way.—Nay, no such thing ; I must 
Needs be as these have wrought mein theirdegrees.— 
What say’st thou !—Truly herein is all my trust. — 
I say no more ; I will go hence and cease. 


Wouldst thou live still '"—God help me that I may!— 
Then thou must—What ? turn penitent and pray !— 
Read always.— What ?—Grave words and good to say; 
Leave off the ways of fools, lest they displease.— 
Good ; I will do it.—Wilt thou remember !—Yea.— 
Abide not till there come an evil day. 
I say no more ; I will go hence and cease. 


Translated by A. C. SwInBURNE. 








SHAKSPEARE AND CAXTON. 


Wirs your permission, I forward for publica- 
tion a few more es from Caxton’s ‘ Game of 
the Chesse,’ marked in a copy of the second edi- 
tion with an index-hand, of which I sent you a 
notice a fortnight ago, and by the side of them I 
place the lines from Shakspeare to which they seem 
to refer. 

CAXTON. SHAKSPEARE. 
Trouth seketh none hernes There’s nothing I have done 
ne corners. yet, o’ my conscience, 
Deserves a corner. 
.... Truth loves open dealing. 
Hen. VIII. Act. iii. se. 1. 


Nor N ~peea suits of solemn 
"Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 


Customaunce of sorowe. 


All wordly thynges ben mor- 
tefyed and appetissed in olde 
men _reseruayd auarice onely. 

Ffor the women ben lykened 
vnto softe waxe..... And hit 
happeth ofte tymes that the 
nature of them that ben softe 
and mole taketh séner jnpres- 
—_ than the nature of men 

t be rude & stronge. 

(Socrates, g of Xan- 
tippe, his wife, and her well- 
known treatment of him, said), 
“He knewe wel that after suche 
wynde and thondresholde come 
rayne and water.” 


And yf they be noble and 
comen of gentylmen, they be 
a shamyd to axe and begge. 
And thus....yf they wyl liue 
they must stele and robbe the 
goodes of other. 


A man can no more separate 
age and covetousness, 
2 Hen. IV., Acti. se, 2. 


For men have marble, women 
waxen minds. 

....The weak oppressed, th’ 
impression of strange kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by 

fraud, by skill. 
Rape of Lucrece. 
If Talbot do but thunder, rain 
will follow. 
1 Hen. VI. Act iii. se. 2. 


What, wouldst thou have me 
go and beg my food? 

Or with a base and boisterous 
sword enforce 

A thievish living on the com- 
mon ‘ 





This I must ‘on or know what 
to do. 
As You Like It, Act. ii. sc. 8, 
In the eighth chapter of the third book is a 
story exactly similar to the tale of King Lear, the 
moral being the folly of a man dividing his goods 
to his children before his death ; and in the fourth 
chapter of the second book is an account of how 
a knight saved his lord by dressing him in the 
clothes of his squire, and then (in the words of 
Caxton) “in this wyse brought hym out brawlyng 
and betyng hym as his seruaunt by them that were 
igned to kepe the hows of Patharich that he 
shold not escape which supposid that hit had been 
his squyer that he entreted so outragyously.” Who 
can help being instantly reminded here of the 
scene in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ (act iv, 
sc. 2), where Sir John Falstaff escap-s in a similar 
manner from the jealousy of Ford? I do not 
believe I have by any means exhausted the number 
of passages marked in the ‘Game of Chesse,’ and 
I hope ere long to furnish you with some more. 
Epwarp Scorr, 





* V.L. All power upon the stars a wise man hath ; 
There is no planet that shall do him scathe.— 

Nay, as they made me I grow and I decrease,— 
What say'st thou ?—Truly this is all my faith. 
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“SINDERESIS.” 
St. Beuno’s College, July 2, 1877. 

Ir is somewhat late to interfere in the discussion 
about “ Sinderesis,” but I think I can add a little 
information which may be useful to the students 
of the ‘Common Place Book.’ The “Corrector” has 
already discovered how rash it was of him to 
pronounce the word absolutely unknown ; but he 
does not even now appear to be aware that it was 
quite a familiar term among the medieval 
scholastics, and is so still among their modern re- 
presentatives, and that too with a well-defined 
meaning of its own. Jeremy Taylor is far from 
having been the first to draw a distinction between 
it and “conscientia.” I have traced the present 
use of the term as far back as Alexander Halensis 
(Summa Theol. p. 2, quest. 73, 74), who lived in 
the first half of the. thirteenth century, and was 
the Professor of St. Thomas of Aquin at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Albertus Magnus, Altisiodo- 
rensis, St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus discuss 
it. So in fact does every commentator on the “Sen- 
tences” of Peter the Lombard, as far as I am 
aware. It was one of their stock subjects. ‘ Cor- 
rector ” assures us that St. Thomas of Aquin does 
not make the distinction. This isa mistake. He 
(the “ Corrector”) has misunderstood a sentence 
(St. Thomas, Summa Theol. p. 1. 79, a. 13) in 
which it is remarked of St. Jerome (in Ezech. c. i. 
v. 7), “ Synderesim conscientiam nominat.” But all 
that St. Thomas means by this is, that St. Jerome 
translates ovvtjpyos by “ conscientia,” and that 
he is justified in doing so, since “synderesis” is 
related to “conscientia ” as cause to effect, so that 
it is only an instance of metonymy. How could 
“Corrector” think that it was meant to identify 
the two, when he had two whole articles staring 
him in the face, the express purpose of which is to 
trace out the distinction? “Synderesis non est 
potentia, sed habitus,” begins the first;“ conscientia 
non est potentia, sed actus,” begins the second. 

But what is the distinction? ‘“ Synderesis” is 
the mental habit intuitive of the first principles of 
moral conduct. “Conscientia” deals with what 
ought to be done hic et nunc. “ Synderesis” is 
a habit ; “conscientia” is an act of the mind. 
“Synderesis ” deals with the major, “ conscientia” 
with the conclusion of the moral syllogism. Hence, 
to use Aristotelic language (for the doctrine is 
Aristotelic, if all the terms are not), “ synderesis ” 
and “conscientia” in moral science answer re- 
spectively to the vots tv Ka@dAov and the voids 
Tov ka? éxaora. in sp-culative science. In fact, 
“synderesis ” comes very much to what would 
nowadays be called “ the moral sense.” 

Now as to the etymclogy. There can, I think, 
be no doubt the medieval writers got the term 
from the passage in St. Jerome quoted by “ Cor- 
rector.” Hence cvvtijpyois is the original of 
“ synderesis.” But is cvvrijpyors the true reading 
in St. Jerome? The “Corrector’s” hypothesis is 
conceivable ; but, in my opinion, nothing more. 
All that the Variant of the Trinity MS. proves is, 
that there was a codex in existence about the 
thirteenth century, sufficiently old to be worth 
copying, which read wvveidnois. Beyond this all 
is conjecture. On the other hand, it should be 
considered :— 

1, That the reading ovveidnors is not recognized 
by the editors of St. Jerome—a fact the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. The standard 
edition of St. Jerome is that of Vallarsi. In his 
Preface he tells us what a large and varied assort- 
ment of MSS. he collated, and with what dis- 
crimination he used them; how, when in doubt, 
he always preferred rather to admit too many than 
too few ; how, even of those which he considered 
‘* scribarum ludibria,” he never omitted any about 
the worthlessness of which others could hold an 
opposite opinion to his own. The reading 


cuveidnors is, therefore, against a consensus of 
MS. authority. 

2 Again, ovveidnors is the easier reading. 
LvvTHpyots is an unusual word, at all events 
among writers between the time of St. Jerome 
and the rise of Scholasticism, Suve/Sycis is a 





common one. It is then exceedingly likely that 
a copyist should have substituted for a word he 
did not know one similar in sound and bearing 
a sense which seemed exactly to fit the context. 
In short, it is probable that a copyist may have 
done then what the “Corrector” proposes to do 
now. On the other hand, I can see nothing at all 
to render likely the change from cuveidyovs to 
TVVTHPHTLS. 

3. Lastly, the context of St. Jerome’s passage 
tells for the received reading. Why should he 
use a Greek word at all if he had a Latin 
one ready to hand? It is when we have no 
word in our own language which precisely ex- 
presses our meaning that we borrow one from else- 
where. What should we say to an English writer 
who, in similar circumstances, instead of writing, 
“and they make the fourth to be conscience, 
whose spark,” &c., should write, “and they make 
the fourth to be what the Greeks call wvveidyors, 
which spark of conscience,” &c.? Why, then, are 
we to credit St. Jerome with such an untimely 
intrusion of paltry erudition? And this con- 
sideration becomes all the stronger if we remember 
that the Latin word “ conscientia” is used even 
by classic writers to denote the moral conscious- 
ness, while the Greek word cuve(dyors is not, and, 
further, that the readers of St. Jerome must have 
been quite accustomed to the Latin word, as it 
occurs often in the Vulgate version of the New 
Testament, 

But ovv7jpyors has no“such recognized mean- 
ing? It may be admitted that the connexion 
between its ordinary meanings and that for which 
I contend is not obvious, and I freely allow that this 
constitutes a difficulty. But only a difficulty. With 
such a weight of evidence for the correctness of 
the received reading, we have to ask ourselves not 
whether the connexion is obvious, but whether it 
is demonstrably impossible. Now I think I can 
suggest two ways at least in which such a con- 
nexion may be explained. ‘I'péw is an ordinary 
phrase for “keeping” the law, and the radical 
meaning of the compound is quite as suitable for 
the same use. Is not owvvripyors, then, a likely 
name for that moral habit, that abiding impulse 
within us, which prompts us to keep the law? 
However, I think it more probable that those who 
applied the term to its present purpose, meant it 
to signify the “habit which retains,’ or, perhaps, 
which “ keeps before the mind” the principles of 
moral conduct. Sypyey F. Sairu. 





THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THOMAS 
MOORE. 
June 30, 1877. 

AFTER an interval of ten years, during a brief 
tour in the south-west of England, I had recently 
the pleasure of again visiting Sloperton Cottage, 
the residence and death-place of Thomas Moore. 
It was pleasant to find that in the interim no 
change had been made in the appearance of this 
tranquil abode of the most vivacious of poets, and 
that, with the exception of a small portion of the 
ivy which had slipped from one of the gables, 
scarce a leaf in the place seemed to have stirred 
since I had last seen it. Through the kindness of 
the family of Col. Beville, its present proprietor, 
now in India, I was permitted to see the whole 
interior of the house, the room in which the 
poet died, which had been his library, his dining 
and drawing rooms, Mrs. Moore’s room, and, 
though last not least, the “ Guest’s Room,” which 
had been occupied by so many distinguished 
persons. In this room John Russell Moore, the 
poet’s youngest son, died at the age of nineteen, 
in 1842, an event so pathetically recorded in 
Moore’s Diary and Journals. Outside the house, 
too, some objects of interest were pointed out to 
me—the favourite bower in the garden, the terrace 
overlooking the fresh fields towards Bowood, and 
the spire of Bromham Church, at the foot of 
which Moore himself, his beloved wife, his 
daughter Anastasia, and his son Russell, already 
mentioned, all rest. His elder son, Thomas Lans- 
downe Parr Moore, as inscribed upon the table- 
stone of the poet’s tomb, died in Africa in 1846. 





I may mention that some excellent photographs of 
Sloperton Cottage, Bromham Church, Moore’s 
grave, &c., have been recently taken by Mr. R. 
Wilkinson, of Trowbridge. ‘ 

Driving from Chippenham to Devizes I had 
the pleasure of passing through the beautiful park 
of Bowood. Some amusing anecdotes of Moore 
were told to me by one who remembered the 
poet well, whose song to a Venetian air, “ Row 
gently here, my gondolier,” and the arch manner 
in which it was sung, seemed vividly impressed on 
the memory of my informant Some of his infor- 
mation, however, was not so agreeable. The room 
that Moore occupied in his frequent visits to Bo- 
wood, for many years went by the name of 
“ Moore’s Room,” and in it, or some other portion 
of the house, is or was a good portrait of the poet. 
Latterly, for some inscrutable reason or another, 
this interesting apartment has been called “the 
Chintz Room,” possibly an indirect though scarcely 
intelligible compliment to the fascinating ‘* Colonel 
Calicot,” the “ half-savage, half soft” hero of Miss 
Biddy Fudge’s misplaced though romantic admira- 
tion. I trust it is not too late to restore the older 
and more honourable name. 

Bromham church and village are separated from 
Sloperton by a little valley, which can be crossed 
in a few moments on foot, though by the road it 
takes more than half an hour to drive. ° In the 
churchyard I found the grave of Moore in tolerably 
good condition, protected, though somewhat con- 
fined, by the iron railings that surround it. In the 
church itself I was much pleased to find that a 
noble triple window of painted glass had been 
lately erected “to the glory of God and in 
memory of Bessy Moore, widow of Thomas 
Moore, the Poet,” by her nephew, Mr. Wil- 
liam Murray. Nothing could show better taste or 
more amiable feeling than this well-merited 
memorial of a beautiful and most excellent 
woman. But what has become of the memorial 
window to the poet himself? In 1870, a project to 
erect this long-delayed tribute of admiration was 
recommended to the support of the public in the 
pages of the Athencum. In answer to that appeal, 
I and some of my friends subscribed at once to an 
object that had our entire sympa’hy. I have 
before me a letter dated, “General Advertise- 
ment Agency Office, 59, Fleet Street, E.C., De- 
cember 14th, 1870,” and signed “Adams & 
Francis,” acknowledging the receipt of two 
of these subscriptions. As no public announce- 
ment had been made of the abandonment of the 
project or the failure of the subscription, I looked 
forward with almost certainty to find the memorial 
window in its place. It is, however, not there ; 
and what the affection of one private individual 
could do to honour the memory of the poet’s wife, 
the admiration of a public that still read, enjoy, 
and purchase his works in numerous editions, it 
would seem, has not been able to effect for the 
poet himself. Surely, at the end of seven years, 
it is not too much to ask for an explanation of 
this matter. The cost of erecting a companion 
window to that of Mrs. Moore would not be very 
considerable. No great effort, I should imagine, 
would be required to supplement the fund sub- 
scribed in and since 1870, which, I presume, is 
still in existence. In any case, it is due to the 
public and to the subscribers to be informed of 
the exact facts of the case, which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the treasurer will have no difficulty in 
supplying. D. F. MacCartuy. 


P.S. Ata late meeting of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Dublin, of which I have the honour to be 
a member, some interesting relics of Moore were 
presented from Mr. §. C. Hall, one of the oldest 
surviving friends of the poet. I copy the follow- 
ing from the Freeman’s Journal of Tuesday, the 
26th of June, 1877. Describing a meeting of the 
Royal Irish Academy on the preceding evening, 
it says :—“ It was announced that Mr. 5. C. Hall 
had presented to the Academy, through Prof. 
Barrett and Rev. Chancellor Tisdall, two silver 
medals presented to Thomas Moore the poet : one 
from the College Historical Society, for composi- 
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tion, in 1798, and the other awarded to him while 
at the classical English school of J. S. Malone, for 
reading history, 1785; also his diploma as an 
honorary member of the Academy.” Ifthe date 
“1785” in the foregoing extract is correct, Moore 
must have been only five years of age when he 
received the silver medal “for reading history.” 
It is curious to notice that it was exactly at the 
same age that another Thomas—Thomas Carlyle— 
first attracted notice for his wonderful memory, 
though it does not appear to have been so liber- 
ally or conspicuously rewarded. ‘“ Very early,” 
says the writer of the interesting paper in the 
first (and I am sorry to say the last) number 
of the Biographical Magazine, June, 1877, 
“Thomas achieved local fame on account of his 
extraordinary memory, and it is recorded that 
at the age of five ‘he could repeat the heads and 
particulars of any sermon he heard,’ which was 
really a marvellous feat, considering the length of 
sermons, with their intricate divisions and sub- 
divisions, customary in those days.” According 
to the inscription on Moore’s tombstone, he was 
born on “ May 28th, 1779,” but that is unques- 
tionably a mistake. His baptismal register, dated 
the following year, which has been published by 
Earl Russell, is still in existence, and shows con- 
clusively that he was born in 1780. 








ORIENTAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A communication from Major H. G. Raverty, 
which appeared in the Atheneum of February the 
10th, and which is primarily devoted to a contro- 
versy with Mr. Howorth, contains some views on 
the question of the transliteration of Oriental 
words into Roman characters which are, I think, 
open to dispute; and as one who has paid con- 
siderable attention to the question, I venture to 
lay down what appear to be the true principles on 
which any system shouid be based. 

Major H. G. Raverty grounds his position upon 
what he calls the Jonesian system, but which is in 
truth a system which has been elaborated by sub- 
sequent English Orientalists from the broad prin- 
ciples laid down by Sir William Jones, and before 
him by Sir Charles Wilkins. The principles 
which underlie Sir W. Jones’s rules are sound, 
but the system itself is not applicable to every 
Oriental tongue, and its great merit is, that it is 
susceptible of modification. As a phonetic repre- 
sentation of the sounds in Devanazari, it is useful 
for Englishmen ; but its range is limited, and its 
scientific shortcomings are the more remarkable 
when we observe, from his remarks on some of the 
characters, how near the writer has approached 
the latest authorities on phonology in correctness 
of apprehension. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read the ‘Dissertation on the Ortho- 
graphy of Asiatick Words in Roman Letters,’ will 
feel convinced that if Sir W. Jones had lived in 
our days, his views on the subject of translitera- 
tion would have been very different from those of 
his modern disciples. 

There are two modes of converting the cha- 
racters employed in Oriental writing ito Euro- 
pean equivalents, and they are both referred to by 
Sir William Jones in his ‘ Dissertation.’ Both are 
scholarlike, but only one is scientific. The first is 
based on the actual sounds of the letters as they 
are pronounced by the people whose language it is 
sought to represent. The second, as Sir William 
Jones says, “consists in scrupulously rendering 
letter for letter, without any particular care to pre- 
serve the pronunciation ; and, as long as this 
mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it seems clearly 
entitled to preference.” Sir W. Jones accordingly 
endeavoured to lay down a set of rules which he 
thought would effect his end, but, owing to his 
ignorance of phonology, they have only had a 
partial acceptance, and are as pre-scientific as the 
steam-engines of those days. 

The truth is, that any system which can have 
any pretensions to scientific accuracy, must be 
based upon those laws of phonology which are 
common to the whole world, and not merely con- 
fined to an Englishman’s pronunciation. Such a 





system would possess the merit which Major 
Raverty claims for Jones’s system, namely, that 
“being properly marked, the scholar can tell what 
the vowels and consonants are in the original, and 
can reduce them to the original characters with 
facility.” Now this is just the merit which the 
Jonesian system does not possess. The character -, 
for example, is expressed by j, which possesses 
one sound in English, another in French, a third 
in German, a fourth in Spanish, and soon. An 
English scholar, who has been trained up to follow 
the Jonesian system, would be able to reduce the 
vowels and consonants to their original characters, 
but no foreigner could do so, and he might 
naturally ask why he should represent - by j, 
which possesses such a different sound in nis own 
language. A really scientific system must there- 
fore consist of certain characters which should show 
the phonetic relationship of one sound to another 
in the correctest dialect of the language under 
treatment. It should, in short, be a system of 
symbols, each one having as fixed a value as the 
symbols used in algebra or chemistry, and just as 
the meaning of + and — are universally known 
throughout the world, so should the phonetic 
symbols (which should, however, spring from true 
vocal principles) be universally recognized among 
scholars, whatever their nationality might be. 
Lepsius tried to effect this, but failed, because he 
was too ambitious, and attempted it on too vast a 
scale. For the system to succeed, there should be 
a separate formula for each language, or for each 
group of languages. 

It is needless to say that such a system as this 
would only be adapted for grammatical, philo- 
logical, and other works, in which great exactitude 
was required. As for the other system, its main 
object should be to enable the reader to pronounce 
correctly, according to the rules of his own 
language, the words which meet his eye. This 
system is adapted to books of travel, history, and 
popular literature, and if the works are translated 
into another language, the Oriental words should 
also be altered to suit the phonetic peculiarities of 
that language ; thus, if an English traveller writes 
of Jebel, a mountain, that word, if the book is trans- 
lated into French, should be written Djebel ; if into 
German, Dschebel, and soon. This is the system 
employed by such Orientalists as Mr. Lane, in his 
translation of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and by Mr. 
Palgrave, in his ‘Travels in Arabia.’ Neither of 
these gentlemen can be charged with merely a 
book-knowledge of Arabic, or a want of practical 
acquaintance with that language, and yet they both 
eschewed the Jonesian system. Prof, Chenery has 
done the same. 

The incompetency of the Jonesian system is 
well illustrated by an example which Major 
Raverty brings forward to prove his case, The 
common term Hatti-Humayoun, according to 
him, has acquired its popular spelling from some 
wiseacre finding the first letter of the words 
written without a dot over it, and consequently 
thinking it was spelt with the Arabic letter -. 
The truth is that the usual spelling exactly repre- 
sents the pronunciation of the word in Constanti- 
nople, where the rough guttural sound of the ¢ is 
softened down until it nearly reaches the sound 
of ¢. In like manner, the word which in Persia 
would be pronounced Topkhdnah becomes Tophané 
in Constantinople ; the Arabic Muhammad be- 
comes Méhemmed, or even Méhmed, and Daulah 
(which lately figured in the Atheneum in the 
Kaisar-i-Hind discussion, becomes Devlet. Or, 
take the names of the personages one sees daily 
mentioned in the papers, Safvet Pasha, or Chefket 
Pasha. Now, if the names of those officers were 
spelt according to the Jonesian system, I would 
venture to say that nobody would know who was 
meant, and that not even Major Raverty would 
be able to give them, off-hand, their proper pro- 
nunciation, 

Now, the ordinary reader no more wishes to 
transliterate such words as Hatti-Humayoun or 
Tophané into Oriental characters than he wants 
to spell the name of the Chinese Ambassador in 





its original hieroglyphics; but he likes to pro- 
nounce such words correctly, and the ordinary 
spelling meets this desideratum. To reproduce 
them in Jonesian would be as misleading and as 
curious in its effects as the attempts of the Arabs 
on the east coast of Africa to express in their own 
character the words which have become natu- 
ralized in Kiswahili, thus writing khabr for 
habari, ’dskart for askari, &c., the consequence 
being that not one man in a hundred can read 
a Swahili manuscript correctly. 

Mr. Howorth would doubtless have escaped 
some criticism if he had consulted an English 
Orientalist, and had endeavoured to give a more 
uniform colouring to the orthography of his proper 
names ; but so long as his facts are as correct as 
he can make them, it is a matter of minor import- 
ance whether he spells the name of his hero 
Jingiz or Chengiz. Our primary object in writing 
is to express ourselves with precision and accuracy ; 
not only to write exactly what we think, but to 
write it in such a way as to leave no reader in 
doubt about what we are thinking, and if this can 
be done in one way better than another, let that 
way be followed, although, to a fastidious critic, 
it may have some petty blemish. This is the wise 
rule which the Government of India has adopted 
in its system of transliterating proper names ; it 
has refrained from disturbing such established 
forms of spelling as Calcutta, Lucknow, or Oude, 
because, on seeing those words, every one under- 
stands at once what place is meant ; whereas many 
a reader might be puzzled at Kalkatta, and many 
scores at Lakhnau, while it would probably not 
much help them to tell them it was the chief city 
of Awadh. For these reasons, I think that Mr. 
Howorth has perhaps been treated rather harshly. 

W. F. Prrpeavx, Lieut,-Col. 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION, 


Tne “inauguration” of the Caxton Exhibition 
on Saturday last was as successful a ceremony as 
could be desired. In proposing the toast of the 
day, Mr. Gladstone proved himself fully equal 
to the occasion; his oration, in fact, being an 
excellent specimen of the versatility of his 
genius. Mr. Gladstone paid due honour to 
the ‘ Biography of Caxton,’ published some ten 
years ago by Mr. Blades, of which an abridged 
edition, embodying new matter, has just been 
issued. He accepted the present year upon Mr. 
Blades’s showing as the true fourth centenary of 
the introduction of printing into England, and 
enlarged upon the wonderful industry of our first 
printer, who, commencing after the age of fifty, 
not only printed about eighty distinct works, but 
translated as many as five thousand pages for the 
instruction and entertainment of his countrymen. 
He dwelt also upon the sturdiness and indepen- 
dence of his character, and his habits as a man of 
business, upon his making his press self-supporting, 
in contradistinction to some of the German printers, 
who became bankrupt, or next to it, through 
printing a greater number of works or copies of 
works than might be reasonably wanted by the 
reading public—a public by no means numerous 
when printing was first called into existence. 

With Mr. Gladstone’s observations, however, 
that Caxton received no distinct encouragement 
from the clergy in his enterprise, it is hard to 
agree. Caxton himself tells us of a conversation 
that he had with the Abbot of Westminster, in 
which the latter appears to have taken an interest 
in his proceedings. There was no reason, at the 
time, for the clergy in England, any more than 
abroad, to take exception to the work of the 
printing-press. It was not until some fifty years 
later, when the “new learning” began to spread, 
and Ulrich von Hutten, Erasmus, and Luther 
made use of Gutenberg’s invention to expose the 
ignorance and pretensions of the clergy, that the 
latter felt their power passing away from them, 
and sought to restrict the influence of this all- 
powerful agent of free thought and civilization. 
Then commenced the era of repression, confisca- 
tion and burning of objectionable books ; such, 
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for instance, as the clergy were pleased to call 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament into 
our vernacular English. 

Since, owing to the lateness with which some 
of the exhibits came in, there is no proper Catalogue 
available for the next few days—that which was 
shown at the opening being only a rough proof— 
we must defer our further notice of the contents 
of the Exhibition to a future number. 

Still a few words may be here said with respect 
to the remarkable series of Bibles in the Exhi- 
bition, arranged by Mr. H. Stevens in chrono- 


logical order. 
The series commences with the famous Mentz 


Bible of Gutenberg, which was also the first 
printed book, two magnificent folio volumes, lent 
by Earl Spencer. 

This is followed by the Mentz Psalter of 1457, 
on vellum, lent by the Queen, one of the hand- 
somest books ever printed. Next we have the 
Bamberg Bible, by Albert Pfister, circa 1460; the 
Mentz Bible of 1462, by Fust and Schoeffer ; a 
Psalter, in a type resembling Pfister’s, circa 1463 ; 
a German Bible, by Mentelin, of Strasbourg, circa 
1466 ; other early German Bibles, lent by Dr. 
Ginsburg, well known for his collection of early 
Bibles, especially German. Mr. Henry White 
and Mr. H. J. Atkinson have also contributed 
largely to the Exhibition from their collections of 
Bibles. The first New Testament in French, 
age by Buyer, at Lyons, circa 1477, has been 
ent by Earl Spencer, who also sends the first 
edition of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, Bologna, 
1482; while Dr. Ginsburg sends the Hebrew 
Bible of 1488, printed at Soncino. The Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s send their copy of Tyndale’s 
first New Testament, printed at Worms in 1526, 
unfortunately, however, imperfect; and Mr. F. 
Fry his beautiful fac-simile, on vellum, of the 
perfect copy preserved at Bristol. The Earl of 
Leicester sends his famous copy of the Coverdale 
Bible, 1535, the only one known with the original 
title-page perfect. Five other copies of this remark- 
able Bible have been sent by different contribu- 
tors. The Bible of 1537, by Thomas Mathew, 
otherwise John Rogers, the first martyr under 
the Marian persecution, is also to be seen in the 
Exhibition, having been contributed by Earl 
Spencer. 

In the long array of Bibles published in the 
seventeenth century, we come upon the English 
Bible of 1631, known as the “ Wicked Bible,” 
from the fact of the word not being omitted in the 
seventh Commandment. Mr. Stevens informs us 
that of this Bible only four copies are known; one 
in the British Museum, one in the Bodleian, one 
in Glasgow, and one in the library of Mr. Lenoxe 
at New York. The copy here exhibited has been 
lent from the Bodleian Library. It was Mr. 
Stevens himself who happily named this the 
“Wicked Bible,” when he exhibited a copy 
of it before the Society of Antiquaries in 1852, 
It was suppressed immediately after its publica- 
tion in 1631, and Archbishop Laud caused a fine 
to be levied upon its publishers, “ Barker and 
Assigns of John Bill,” of 3001., which was laid 
out upon a new font of Greek type for the Uni- 
versity Press of Oxford. It was thought that a 
copy of this Bible survived likewise in the library 
of Wolfenbiittel, but upon inquiry this was found 
not to be the case. It is a singular fact, however, 
that in searching for it a German Bible was dis- 
covered, betraying the same extraordinary omis- 
sion in the seventh Commandment. 

Such are a few of the interesting exhibits shown 
in the series of Bibles, which is continued down 
to our own time, and exemplified in the publica- 
tions of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of Messrs, Bagster & Sons, and of Messrs, Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printers. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Swinburne has in the press a study 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronté and their 
writings, in which their position as poets is 
discussed. 





Mr. E. Epwarps, the well-known author 
of the ‘Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum,’ is now preparing the Calendar of 
the Carte papers preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, numbering one hundred and eighty 
volumes, besides several bundles of Carte’s own 
papers. The importance of those documents 
for English history has been pointed out in 
more than one official report. Mr. Edwards 
has been engaged for several years on the 
Catalogue of the Library of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Tue publication of Mr. Fraser Rae’s new 
work, ‘Columbia and Canada: Notes on the 
Republic and the Dominion,’ being a supple- 
ment to his ‘ Westward by Rail,’ is postponed 
till the autumn. 

Mr. James MvRE, a writer connected with 
the Conservative press,and who, for a time, was 
the editor of the Edinburgh Courant, has been 
appointed Consul for the Balearic Islands. Mr. 
Mure is a son of the historian of Greek 
literature. 

A sALE of English coins from the Bank 
Collection will take place at Messrs. Sutheby’s 
on the 13th instant. ‘The specimens are cur- 
rent money patterns and proofs, and include 
many rarities, such as the Ryal of Mary Tudor, 
the Oxford Crown of Charles the First, a 
series of Cromwell’s Patterns, the Petition 
Crown of Charles the Second, and, as might 
be expected, the patterns and proofs of the 
last hundred years, in the finest condition. 

THE Foreign Office has for once put a 
scholar in the right place, having appointed 
Col. Prideaux, formerly Resident at Aden, and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, to be Consul- 
General at Baghdad. Learned in the lan- 
guages of Africa and Arabia, he is known for 
his researches in Arabic, Saban or Him- 
yaritic, and Mahri. 

THe “inauguration” of the memorial 
tablet to Alberico Gentili will take place in 
St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, to-day. 

Tue Bibliotheca Palestinensis of the late 
Dr. Tobler has been purchased, says the A//ge- 
meine Zeitung, by the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. 

A BULKY volume, of over 1,100 pages, has 
recently been printed in America, at the 
expense of the Government, giving a full 
account of all the public libraries in the United 
States. In 1776 there were only 29 public 
libraries, with 45,623 volumes ; in 1876 there 
are 3,682 public libraries, containing 
12,276,964 volumes and 1,500,000 pamphlets. 
Of these libraries, nearly 3,000 have been 
organized since 1850. An Appendix contains 
some very valuable papers, particularly one on 
the best method of preparing catalogues. This 
Report deserves to be well studied by all 
English librarians. 

Mr. J. W. Ferrier, the writer of a new 
novel called ‘Mottiscliffe,’ which Messrs. Black- 
wood published the other day, is a son of the 
late Prof. Ferrier, the able metaphysician, 
who was long the ornament of St. Andrews 
University, and the grandson of “ Christopher 
North.” He is the grand-nephew of Miss 
Ferrier, the author of ‘ Marriage’ and ‘ In- 
heritance.’ 

Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY writes :— 

** Will you allow me to point out to such of your 
readers as may have been attracted by the para- 
graph in last week’s Atheneum on the art of at- 





taining the advanced age of one hundred and fif- 
teen years, that this is an old story, and they 
must not expect to obtain any information respect- 


ing the secret from ‘one Herr Cohausen,’ as that . 


worthy hasbeen dead for one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. Dr. Johann Heinrich Cohausen was 
a learned Saxon physician, who published at 
Frankfurt, in 1742, his‘ Hermippus Redivivus, sive 
Exercitatio Physico-Medica Curiosa de methodo 
rari ad cxv. annos prorogande Senectutis, per 
anhelitum Puellaram, ex Veteri Monumento 
Romano deprompta.’ The book was shortly 
afterwards (1744) translated into English and 
enlarged by Dr. John Campbell, whose name 
frequently figures in the pages of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, and a second edition of it 
appeared in 1749, and a third in 1771. On 
one occasion Johnson remarked to Boswell, 
‘Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and has 
a good share of imagination. His ‘“ Hermippus 
Redivivus” is very entertaining as an account of 
the Hermetic philosophy, and as furnishing a 
curious history of the extravagancies of the human 
mind. If it were merely imaginary, it would be 
nothing at all. Campbell is not always rigidly 
careful of truth in his conversation, but I do 
not believe there is anything of carelessness in his 
books.’ Cohausen wrote several other works, in 
one of which he treated of the passion for snuff 
as a disease of the nostrils, and in another 
attempted to show the folly of sending to China 
for tea, when we have so many herbs at hand as 
pleasant and more wholesome.” 

Another Correspondent adds :— 

“There is a French translation, ‘ Par de la 
Place,’ in 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1789 (Barbier, ‘ Dict. 
Anon. et Pseudon.’).” 

AN important volume in theological litera- 
ture has just appeared in German, entitled 
“ Die Anfinge des Christenthums,’ by Holtz- 
mann, Hossbach, Marbach,  Pfleiderer, 
Schmeidler, Steck, and Ziegler, consisting of 
lectures delivered last winter in Berlin in 
connexion with the Unionsverein. The 
volume presents the results of the theology 
which was elaborated by Baur, Zeller, and 
others ; developing the circumstances out of 
which Christianity arose, and the immediate 
influences that produced the books of the New 
Testament. Able professors and pastors con- 
tribute to the work, in which old orthodox 
views are entirely reversed. 

Tue American papers announce the death 
of Dr. John 8. Abbott, a popular writer in 
the United States. 

THERE is a report about, for the truth of 
which we cannot vouch, that Prof. Robertson 
Smith is to be rescued from his persecutors, 
and translated from his professorship at the 
Free Church College at Aberdeen to the 
vacant chair of mathematics at St. Andrews 
University. Prof. Smith, who is a man of 
encyclopzediac acquirements, is a distinguished 
mathematician, and highly fitted for such a 
post. Nor probably would such a solution 
be unacceptable to the cooler heads among 
his opponents, for there seem to be so many 
heretics among the teachers of the once 
orthodox Free Church that if trials for heresy 
begin it will be difficult to stop them. 








SCIENCE 





Sanitary Engineering: a Serves of Lectures, 
given before the School of Military Engineer- 
ing at Chatham, 1876. By J. Bailey 
Denton, F.G.S. (Spon.) 

Tuis well arranged and useful book consists 

of two portions of different value. It con- 
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tains careful statements, giving much positive 
information, such as is necessary for the prac- 
tice of the sanitary engineer; information 
which is so well digested and so properly 
illustrated as to entitle these lectures to be 
regarded, to some extent, in the light of a text 
book. A more questionable element, however, 
is to be found in the expression of some 
opinions of the writer, more especially with 
reference to the disposal of sewage; and in 
this there is much with which we are 
unable quite to agree. It is true that 
Mr. Denton admits that the ideas formerly 
advocated with regard to the economical value 
of certain elements which, at one time or 
other, exist in sewage, have undergone much 
modification as to the practical upshot. And 
with regard to the detestable system, which 
has found such loud and insistent advocates, 
of the flooding of growing crops with the pes- 
tiferous refuse of our towns, we are glad to 
see that it is regarded by our author as 
entirely inadmissible. But Mr. Denton has 
not advanced to the view to which we think 
the best judges of the subject are more and 
more decidedly tending, that sewage is not to 
be regarded as at alla source of profit, but 
solely as an element of danger; and that the 
destruction, at the very earliest moment, of 
the decaying organic matter that it contains, 
which can be of benefit to neither vegetable nor 
animal life, but, on the contrary, is obnoxious 
to both, is the first aim to be set before the 
engineer. So long as the shadowy hope of 
financial gain from what is called the utiliza- 
tion of sewage is allowed to linger in the 
mind, the real medical and physical desidera- 
tum, the destruction of poisonous matter, will 
be impeded. This is not to be held to imply 
that there can be any safety attained without 
passing water that has been any way con- 
taminated with sewage through the earth. 
As to the need of that process all persons are 
agreed, But the preliminary steps of precipi- 
tation or of filtration that may be advisable 
differ widely under different circumstances. 
When the main object, destruction of poison, 
is steadily kept in view, the engineer will be 
guided, partly by the experience in course of 
acquisition, partly by his own application of 
the results of experience, to adopt the mode 
which, in any particular case, shall be at once the 
cheapest and the most effective. But so long as 
he follows the ignts fatuus of utilization, he 
will be, as has been the case for so many years, 
diverted from his true object. Indeed, when 
he finds no room for agricultural experiment, 
he may be encouraged to pollute tidal rivers, 
or to provide for hereafter rendering watering- 
places pestilential, by taking measures only to 
get rid of the poison, instead of making it 
a sine qué non to destroy it. Oxygenation, 
that is to say, combustion, of the main portion 
of the refuse is necessary. Filtration through 
pervious soil is one mode of effecting this com- 
bustion. When the filter is of adequate size, 
and of the most appropriate material, it may 
be enough for the purpose. In other cases 
preliminary straining is requisite, to prevent 
the filter beds from becoming clogged. But in 
all cases we must look either to the insensible 
combustion fed by the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere in the pervious strata of the earth, or 
- the actual combustion of effete matter by 
re, 
Mr. Bailey Denton first speaks of air, of 





its constituent parts, and of its measures of 
purity. He treats of water in the same way. 
He then investigates the conditions of health 
in the dwelling-house, more particularly with 
reference to drainage and ventilation. His 
fourth division relates to the town and the 
village; and his fifth to the treatment 
and disposal of the sewage of towns and 
villages. It is to be regretted that the 
survival of opinions which are certainly not 
gaining adherents among the most thoughtful 
sanitary engineers should render it necessary 
to intimate that this last division must be 
read with considerable reserve. In it, how- 
ever, as in the earlier parts of the work, 
valuable information of a positive kind is to 
be found. The book is clearly divided into 
sections, and properly furnished with an 
index. It is illustrated with twenty-three 
plates and diagrams, and will be found of nc 
little value by the public for which it is 
composed. 








SYRIA IN MAY. 

Tue whole of Syria and Palestine has been, 
during the past six months, in a very disturbed 
state, and the condition of things is gradually 
getting worse. Many travellers have been pre- 
vented from coming to the Holy Land this year, 
and others who came have been deterred from 
making extended tours by the general feeling that 
the country was unsafe, The roads in some sec- 
tions are actually infested by robbers; the 
Christians in certain villages live in constant 
terror, and are ready to flee for their lives on the 
slightest alarm, as some have already done; and 
occasionally slight disturbances occur between the 
soldiers and the police, or between the soldiers and 
the citizens, which are magnified into massacres 
and revolutions by a fanatical and ignorant people, 
who have always lived in fear, and are easily 
carried away by panics. The reports of disturb- 
ances and outbreaks are usually worse than the 
reality. Yet there is at present cause for the 
deepest anxiety. The Druses in the mountains 
and in the Hauran are well armed, and, at the 
same time, they have hitherto refused to assist 
the Turks in their present war. Quite lately 
a Frenchman, Mr. Zeller, the agent at 
Shtora of the French company owning the 
Damascus road, was murdered at that place in 
his own house. He had a few fire-arms and about 
3,000 francs in his house, and the robbers took 
both the money and the guns, People are 
crazy to get fire-arms. Yet no one has any 
definite idea what he is to do _ with his 
gun or pistol after it has been bought. There 
was a serious riot between the redif and the 
zabtiyehs (soldiers and policemen) in Damascus, 
in which several men were killed. Even when I 
state that the people live in constant terror, the 
real condition of things can hardly be appreciated 
by friends at home. There have been massacres, 
and both Christians and Moslems are aware that, 
at any moment, these may occur again. At the 
same time, there have been no general revolts, 
and no disturbances that, in ordinary times, would 
attract particular attention. But everything now 
is disturbed, and every body is excited and ex- 
pecting disaster and even death. 

My own work for some time past has led me 
through a good many sections of the country east 
of the Jordan ; and perhaps I am as well able to 
judge of the condition of that important region as 
anyone. It may be asked, “ Do you think it safe 
to travel through the country now, either east or 
west of the Jordan?” I would reply, “ No; I do 
not consider it safe, and I would not advise you 
to go.”—* But would you dare go yourself?” 
“ Yes ; if I wanted to go, I should not hesitate at 
all, but attempt, at Jeast, to go wherever I wished.” 
But I am differently situated from most others, 
because I know so many people on both sides of 
the Jordan, particularly on the easi side, and have 





friends among so many of the Arab tribes, that I 
should be safe where ordinary travellers would not 
be. At the same time, there are some sections 
east of the Jordan, occupied by fanatical Moslems, 
where I should certainly avoid going at present, 
During my last expedition, just referred to, I have 
met with no obstacle, and my work has not been 
interfered with in the slightest degree. Still, it 
is a fact, and I have abundant evidence for all my 
statements, that the Moslems in the region east of 
the lake of Tiberias, particularly along the Haj 
road, are very bitter against the Europeans just 
now, and would like to get at the throats of the 
Christians. Lying beyond these people are the 
Druses of the Lejah and on the eastern border of 
the Hauran, who hate the Government, who 
will not pay their taxes without compulsion, and 
are ready to throw off all allegiance to the Sultan. 
The wealthy district of Jebel Ajltin (the old Gilead 
mountains) is practically in a state of revolt. 
They say they are willing to pay the regular taxes, 
but the extra and heavy military tax, or “ war 
tribute,” or “ patriotic contribution,” or whatever 
name it is disguised under, they will not pay. It 
is not their war, and they will not give the money 
demanded. The government at present is too 
weak to compel compliance with its demands, and 
there the matter was resting when I left. But 
this partial revolt in Jebel Ajlin was one of the 
main themes of conversation and speculation 
among all the Bedawin tribes to the east and south, 
and it was having a marked effect upon them. 
Some of these many Arab tribes the government 
has held in check for a number of years past. 
Indeed, the last great Bedawin battle took place 
sixteen years ago on the plateau at Khurbet Sar, 
the Old Testament Jaazer, which has been for 
generations the battle-ground of the tribes in that 
immediate region. Some of the men whom I 
employed as guides were engaged in that battle. 
On the Lower Zerka (Jabbok), and between 
there and Es Salt, are the Beni Abbad, with six 
hundred tents. On the Upper Zerka are the 
Beni Hassan, with one thousand tents. East and 
north of these are the Aneizeh, with two thousand 
tents, and south of the Aneizeh are the Beni Sakhr, 
with upwards of one thousand tents. Over these 
two last tribes the government has exercised but 
a slight control. South of Es Salt is the small, 
aristocratic, and intellectually superior tribe of 
the Adwan. They do not number above three or 
four hundred tents. There are, besides these, a 
few smaller tribes or fractions of tribes occupying 
the Belka and that neighbourhood. East of all 
those now mentioned are the Ruwala, the largest 
tribe north the line of the Arnon. These are as 
yet untamed, having had no contact with Euro- 
peans, and next to none with the government. 
Besides these there is the powerful tribe of the 
Hirshan, north of the Ruwala, also the Sardiyeh, 
and Sirhan, and about Kerak, or rather east of 
that place, are the Zeban and H’gaish, the former, 
or Zeban, being a large tribe. West of these are 
the Kerak Arabs, rather a troublesome set, and 
the Hameideh, between Kerak and the Arnon. In 
the Jordan valley, north of the Zerka, are the 
Mashalkha, and north of them the Belawni, and 
north of them again are the Gazawiyeh. South of 
the Ruwala and the Kerak region are the Walid 
Suleiman, which are said to be as numerous as all 
the rest combined. : 
South of the Arnon, and east of the Haj road, 
the government has no foothold or influence, ex- 
cept what it buys at a great price ; and now that 
the hand of the government is weakened, the 
tribes over which it has exercised some authority 
are restless, and ready to break out into open 
revolt. In the tribes I have named there are 
forces which, when once roused or let loose, will 
be difficult to restrain. They have mutual old 
scores to be wiped out, and they are impatient for 
war. A “low man” of the Abbad had shot and 
killed a “high man” of the Adwan some days 
before my arrival. Sheikh Mousa of the Abbad, 
and some of the sheikhs of the Adwan, came to 
my tent and drank coffee, and talked over the 
difficulty, as they had done before, which there 
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seemed no way of settling but by the sword. The 
Adwan were our guides, and we passed through 
the country of the Abbad, and followed up the 
whole course of the Zerka to Amman and Khurbet 
Sar. The great plateau there which I have men- 
tioned was covered with groups of black tents, 
for matters had got much worse, and the tribes 
were gathering for war. They were waiting for 
men and guns to come up from the Beni Hassan 
and the Hameideh before they could fight, During 
the few days previous several hundred horses had 
been sent to Jerusalem secretly, and shod. I was 
there on the 27th of March, and the battle was ex- 
pected to take place the following week. I expected 
to witness it ; but, unfortunately for me, the Bedawin 
diplomats had drawn up a “ protocol,” or some- 
thing to that effect, and there was more talk, and 
mean time the Pasha of Nabliis had gone over to 
attempt asettlement of the difficulty. The diffi- 
culty, I learned before I left that region, had been 
quieted for a time, but not settled. I know the 
spirit of some of those tribes, and I am confident 
that there will be serious bloodshed as soon as 
the Turkish government is a little more deeply 
involved. Although we had been through the 
Abbad country a week previous, our Adwan would 
not now (when we were at Khurbet Sar) venture 
even to Es Salt, nor would they go by any of the 
ordinary routes to the Jordan valley (the Shittim 
plain which I wished to reach), but made a long 
detour to the south for that purpose. They say 
that the Abbad are not fair fighters, but shoot 
from ambush. I learned that their fears were not 
groundless when, a few days subsequently, we 
were obliged to send some of our own men to 
Salt without guides or protection, and found that 
the Abbad had pressed up and occupied all the 
wadies and roads leading from the valley to Es 
Salt, expecting that the Adwan would attempt to 
reach the Jordan by those routes, and that they 
could thus easily kill or capture them. To illus- 
trate how smali affairs are magnified in travelling 
only a few miles, I may mention that when I 
reached Ain Jenneh, coming from the eastern plains, 
and wanted to send a messenger to Es Salt or 
Hasban for our Adwan guides to meet us at the 
mouth of the Zerka, no one was found willing to 
go, although we had official influence and the 
influence of friendship. The people repre- 
sented that the country was all ablaze with 
war, and that it would be certain death to 
advance into that region. We at last per- 
suaded a brave or a simple fellow—I do not know 
which he was — to risk his life for money. In 
ordinary times a dollar would have been a large 
sum for such a messenger; we agreed to pay him 
three dollars, two francs down, and the rest when 
he returned. He went on, and, half a day sooner 
than we expected, he arrived at our camp at the 
mouth of the Zerka unharmed, and having accom- 
plished his errand successfully. There was, in 
reality, no special danger. The Bedawin, as a 
rule, hate the government, and would be only too 
glad to cut the throats of its officials who come 
among them, because they come as legalized 
robbers and oppressors. But I am certain that, 
under a firm but just government, of which, as 
yet, they know nothing, they would become 
peaceable, and open all their wide lands to com- 
merce and travel. Some of the principal native 
families of Bei:tit and this immediate region have 
taken houses in the Kasruan district, which lies 
in the mountains towards Tripoli, and moved their 
families thither, in the hope that, as this district 
is occupied entirely by Christians, they will be 
safe in the expected storm. 

The poverty of the people in Beirfit and 
Damascus, in the Lebanon, and elsewhere, is a 
deplorable fact. The Moslems have been taken 
for soldiers, and their families are, in many cases, 
in a destitute and suffering condition. Many of 
the Druse families that formerly had means have 
spent their little all, and are now in want. Far 
less land is cultivated now than in former years, 
During the past season in Damascus and in the 
Hauran there has been a very limited supply of rain, 
but enough fell to save the incoming crops, whichare 








said to be generally good. Far in the south, how- 
ever, a good many fields have been ruined by the 
worm, or “duda.” On the Lower Zerka, and 
again north of Hasban, and again in the Hauran, 
the locusts have appeared, and, on one occasion, 
the sun was almost darkened by them. The Arabs 
told me that those locusts which I saw were not 
dangerous, but that they laid eggs from which 
the destructive locusts came. Just now the silk 
market is very much depressed by unfavourable 
reports that come from France. Business of all 
kinds is at a standstill; many shopkeepers have 
been obliged to close their doors, and the poor 
can get no work. The condition of Syria and 
Palestine is bad, and the prospect for the future 
is rather dark. Sevan MERRILL, 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


A MEETING is to be held at the Mansion House 
on Thursday, the 19th, in furtherance of the 
objects of the African Exploration Committee. 
National committees, in connexion with the 
International Commission at Brussels, have now 
been formed in the following countries: Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Russia, Austro- 
Hungary, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and the United States of America. The London 
Committee alone holds itself quite separate from 
the international connexion. 

Col. Prejevalsky, the Russian explorer in Eastern 
Turkistan, writes under date 6th June, from 
Olnius, to the effect that he has succeeded in pene- 
trating to a point 200 versts east of Lake Lob ; that 
all the scientific labours have been crowned with 
success, and that a fuller account will be sent by 
him from Kuldja. The Colonel has also solved 
the much-disputed question concerning the exist- 
ence of wild camels, by capturing three of these 
animals. 

Mr. Baedeker’s handbooks for travellers in the 
East are among the best of his excellent series. 
The authors have not contented themselves with 
bringing together dry statistical details orhackneyed 
information, but they have aimed at producing 
exhaustive treatises on all that relates to the 
history, geography, archzology, and literature of 
the respective countries described. The authors 
and editors are men, such as Drs. Lepsius, Ebers, 
and Socin, who combine in a remarkable manner 
a practical acquaintance with Eastern life and 
language and a profound technical and literary 
knowledge of the subjects with which they deal. 
The present volume on Egypt is upon the same 
plan as Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, and com- 
mences with some practical hints to intending 
travellers respecting the plan, season, and equip- 
ment for their journey, routes, mode of travelling, 
money, &c., and all similar preliminary informa- 
tion. This is followed by an excellent réswmé of 
the physical and political geography of Egypt, its 
climate, Fauna, and vegetation; and a concise but 
comprehensive history, in the form of a chrono- 
logical table, of the rulers of the country 
from the remotest times to its evacuation by the 
French troops in 1801. A sketch of the life of 
Mohammed Ali and his successors brings the history 
down to the present day. An hieroglyphic alphabet, 
and an illustrated chapter on the mythology of the 
ancient Egyptians, supply information enough to 
enable the tourist, without any previous arche- 
ological knowledge, to intelligently enjoy the 
countless monuments of antiquity which he will 
meet with at every stage of his journey. Nor is 
the more modern aspect of the country, social and 
religious, forgotten, and Dr. Socin’s learned mono- 
graph on the doctrines and customs of Islam is 
reproduced from the former volume on Palestine. 
Franz Bey contributes an article on Arab architec- 
ture ; anda useful vocabulary of the vulgar Arabic, 
followed by a list of works of reference, complete 
the introductory portion of the book. The various 
towns and places of interest are then described, in 
the order in which they will be visited, and, ac- 
cording to the plan adopted by Mr. Baedeker in 
his other handbooks, a complete résumé of all 
necessary topegraphical, antiquarian, and historical 
information, with maps, plans, and illustrations, 





accompanies each description. The views are well 
executed, and the margin of each full-page engrav- 
ing contains the names of all the most salient 
points, so that a traveller furnished with this 
handbook might, as far as mere identification of 
sites is concerned, dispense altogether with the 
services of a dragoman or guide. The portion 
devoted to the description of the Sinaitic peninsula 
contains an abstract of the results of the English 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai, and is clear, concise, and 
accurate. We cordially recommend Mr. Baedeker’s 
handbook to future travellers as a trustworthy 
and interesting guide to the places it describes. 

Mr. Baedeker also sends us new editions of his 
guide books to Switzerland and Northern Italy; 
both excellent, especially the former. The latter 
needs some rearrangement to suit it more com- 
pletely to English tourists. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royaw Society or LireraturE.—June 27.— 
Dr. C. M. Ingleby, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. A. 
Barrett read a paper, ‘On the Etymons of Musical 
Terms,’ in which he pointed out that, as a know- 
ledge of a language, through root-words, enables 
the philologist to trace and to recognize the original 
sources of language in common forms of speech, so 
it would be presumably possible to note the posi- 
tion in civilization to which a nation had attained, 
by noting the musical instruments in common 
use. He then described the music of the ancient 
Hebrews, of the Greeks, and of the Latins, giving 
in detail the names and character of the several 
musical instruments known to them, and the 
relation of the same to those in more modern or 
present use. The general character of musical 
instruments and terms of medieval times was 
then set forth, as well as those of later date, and a 
series of curious and interesting facts relating to 
the subject were brought forward. The influence 
of commerce with the East, with Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and France, upon the shape and names 
given to musical instruments, the peculiar changes 
in the words applied to theoretical music, and the 
probable process by which these changes were 
effected, were finally dwelt on. 


Roya Ixstirerioy.—July 2-6. Busk, Esq., 
Treasurer and V.P., in the chair—Mr. W. D. 
Boger and Dr. H. A. Bruce were elected Members. 


PsYcHOLOGICAL. —June 28,—Mr. Serjeant Cox, 
President, in the chair—The Council stated that 
they had resolved to publish the Reports of Psycho- 
logical Facts and Phenomena.—The President read 
a paper ‘On the Psychology of Wit and Humour.’ 
—A discussion followed. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE. — June 26.— 
J. Evans, Esq., President, in the chair.—Three 
new Members, one Honorary, and one Correspond- 
ing Member, were elected.—Mr. Burt exhibited 
the prow of a New Zealand war canoe, supposed 
to have been that which met Capt. Cook on his 
second visit to that country.—Mr. Atkinson exhi- 
bited a specimen of gold so-called Irish ring money. 
—A paper by Mr. Mortimer, ‘On an Underground 
Structure near Langtoft, Yorkshire,” was read. 
—Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael read a paper ‘On a 
Benedictine Missionary’s Account of the Natives 
of Australia and Oceania,’ in which he summarized 
the principal points of anthropological interest in 
the “Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia,” by Mgr. 
Don Rudesindo Salvado, and illustrated the mis- 
sionary’s account by reference to the views ex- 
pressed by Sopinard, Virchow, and other foreign 
writers. Mgr. Salvado maintains the unity of the 
Australian race and language, and upholds the 
possibility of raising the aborigines to a fairly high 
pitch of civilization, urging their extreme quick- 
ness in learning to speak and write European lan- 
guages. Two letters, written in Italian by native 
boys brought to Europe at about eleven years of age, 
were commented upon by Mr. Carmichael, who 
Jaid copies on the table, and promised further in- 
vestigation of the questions raised in the discus- 
sion.—The President, Mr. C. Walford, Sir J. Lub- 
bock, and others, took part in the discussion. 
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PaLmOGRAPHICAL.—July 2.—Annual Meeting. 
—E. A. Bond, Esq., President, in the chair.—-The 
Chairman stated that the Society was in full pros- 
perity, and that many applicants for admission 
were waiting for vacancies. The interest taken 
by foreign scholars in the efforts of the Society 
was unabated. Two members of the Committee, 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Warner, in a visit made 
in the autumn to several of the great libraries on 
the Continent, were in all instances most cordially 
assisted in their researches. By the help of the 
keepers of the several collections they had been 
able to select subjects for plates from manuscripts 
of various characters, and to make notes of their 
peculiarities to serve for the necessary descriptions, 
They were also enabled to make arrangements for 
securing photographs from the selected pages; ard 
already negatives or proofs had been received from 
Rome, Florence, Mitan, and Munich suitable for 
the purpose of printing. From Paris, through the 
kindness of the keeper of the Archives Nationales, 
and the assistance of M. Paul Meyer, photo- 
graphs had been obtained of several of the Mero- 
vingian charters, plates from which were promised 
for Part vii. of the fac-similes, issued during the 
past year. Owing to the backwardness of the 
French photographer, it was not possible to include 
them in the issue for that year, but they would 
appear in Part viii. The editors had been success- 
ful in redeeming the promise of last year’s Report, 
to deal with early Greek inscriptions, and bad 
produced, in the part recently issued, four plates 
of examples dating from as early as the year 600 
before Christ. The series would be continued in 
future parts of the fac-similes. It was intended 
to give full illustration of the progress of cursive 
writing, as found in ancient diplomas of Italy, 
France, Spain, and England, and known under 
the names of Roman and Lombardic, Merovingian, 
and Visigothic. Although appearing principally 
in diplomas, the characters were also used in other 
manuscripts of the time. The resemblance found 
in the forms of cursive writing in the different 
countries on the Continent, at the time of the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, shows that 
they had a common prototype, and guides to a 
knowledge of the characters which must have 
been in use under the Romans. Examples are 
extant of imperial diplomas of the fifth century, 
closely resembling in their writing the later Lom- 
bardic charters, Tho fac-similes of these early 
cursive forms of writing will also be valuable in 
tracing the formation of miniscule characters, 
which eventually prevailed, from the eighth cen- 
tury. The English type of early charter writing 
was amply shown in the fac-similes of ancient 
charters in the British Museum, published by the 
Trustees, Ithasa character of its own, borrowed 
probably from Irish examples, and distinct from 
Continental forms. It will be necessary to give 
many plates to illustrate the varieties of hands. 
With regard to the Oriental Series of Fac-similes, 
Mr. Bond stated that the editor, Prof. Wright, of 
Cambridge, was dissatisfied with the amount of 
support that branch of the Society’s undertaking 
had hitherto obtained. There was no doubt, 
however, of the subscribers being numerous enough 
to carry out the design to its completion. The 
series had only recently been commenced. The 
second part was issued within the last few weeks. 
The selection and execution of the plates were 
most satisfactory. Of the thirty examples con- 
tained in the two parts, twenty-six were from 
MSS. actually or approximately dated. They 
comprehended many different languages, and in 
some of these the fac-similes were from MSS. 
earlier by centuries than any previously known. 
The value of the plates would attract more sub- 
scribers than could be supplied with copies when 
the printed parts had circulated. The present 
number was quite sufficient to carry on the 
work effectually. The labour and difficulty 
of editing the series, however, were very great, 
and the Society owed much to the generosity of 
Prof. Wright in taking the burden on his single 
Shoulders, The number of plates of the general 
Series of fac-similes was sufficient to form a 





volume; and, in compliance with the wish of 
several members, a title-page and table of con- 
tents, in numerical order of the piates, would 
accompany Part viii. of the fac-similes, to be issued 
during the ensuing year, and together with them 
would be given a scheme for arrangement of the 
plates in classes.—In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the address, Mr. W. de G. Birch recom- 
mended that plates should be hereafter given from 
the leaden seals of papal bulls. The British 
Museum had examples as early as the year 685. 
They were valuable in showing art in the impres- 
sions, and the forms of letters in the inscriptions, 
under exact dates.—The proposal was approved, 
and the suggestion added that plates should also 
be given from royal, ecclesiastical, and private 
seals generally, which would be found to be im- 
portant auxiliaries to the study of palieography.— 
Mr. A. Ellis desired that examples of early musi- 
cal notation should also be given from time to 
time, instancing, asa suitable subject, the cele- 
brated round for four voices, to the words, ‘‘Sumer 
is icumen in,” in the Harley MS. 978, of about 
the year 1240. This suggestion was also approved. 
—Mr. G. F. Warner was appointed Honorary 
Treasurer. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tacrs Sesheaienl, 5.—‘Birds of Prey,’ Mr. R. B. Sharpe (Davis 

ecture). 

Historical. 7.—' History of Baron Stein, the Prussian States- 
man,’ Dr. Heineman ; * Recently l’ublished Historical Docu- 
ments relating to the Captivity and Trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ Rev. J. H. Cnapman; * Historical Memorials of the 
Cistercian abbey of Cuvar and tne Priory and Vollegiate 
Church of Crail, derived from Unpublished Sources,’ Rev. C. 


Rogers. 
Sat. Botanic, 3].—General. 








Science Gossip. 

Tue Diamond Boring Company having placed 
three of their machines in one of the lower levels 
of Carn Brea copper and tin mine, near Redruth, 
are now enabled to announce the complete success 
of the first trials. These trials and the success of 
the Barrow Borer at Dolcoath mine promise to 
reduce the cost of deep mining considerably, and 
thus greatly to benefit an important industry, 
which is now in a state of extreme depression. 

Pror. James D. Burier has published a valu- 
able pamphlet on ‘ Pre-historic Wisconsin, a dis- 
trict in America which has been very fertile in 
early pre-historic remains. His pamphlet is en- 
riched with heliotype fac-similes of twenty-four 
copper implements of much interest and rarity. 
The museum of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
already contains about 9,000 products of the stone 
age. 

‘LES GLOIRES DE LA France” is the opening 
paragraph of Les Mondes of the 21st of June. This 
announces, that France, “ jalouse d’honorer la mé- 
moire des princes de la science,” is about to erect 
a statue of Arago at Perpignan; that Chalons is 
raising the money to place a statue to Nidpce de 
Saint-Victor; and that Lyons has decided on 
having a statue of Ampére, whose name is con- 
nected with electro-magnetism. 

Tue Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. X. Part 2, for 1877, has reached us. It con- 
tains several important geological papers, and espe- 
cially one of interest ‘On Borimgs for Coal in India,’ 
by Mr. T. W. H. Hughes. 

Unper the title of ‘ River Terraces,’ a collection 
of the letters of Col. George Greenwood—“ on geo- 
logical and other subjects,” most of which have 
appeared in the Athenewm—have been published 
by his nephew. Those letters, which were com- 
municated to this journal, the Hampshire Chro- 
nicle, and the Geological Magazine, between the 
years 1859 and 1875, possessed a certain value at 
the time of publication, which they have lost by 
the advancement of science. 

WE have received the third volume of the 
Transactions of the Neweastle-upon-Tyne Che- 
mical Society, which gives some good examples of 
papers on the practical applications of the science 
a choice manufacturing scale. 

Mr, AtrreD R. C. Setwyn’s Report of Pro- 
gress of the Geological Survey of Canada, for 





1875-76, is a volume of nearly 500 pages, full of 
well written reports on the progress of the work, 
many of them being very valuable contributions to 
geological science. 

Tue Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles 
contains a well-digested ‘Revue des Principales 
Publications de Physiologie Vézétale in 1876, by 
M. Marc Micheli, and researches made in the Phy- 
siological Laboratory of Geneva. In addition to his 
usual meteorological records, Prof. E. Plantamour 
contributes ‘ Nouvelles Etudes sur le Climat de 
Genive,’ 

Tue Bulletin del Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Pétersbourg, Nos, 2 and 3, tome xxiii., his 
reached us. They contain valuable papers, one, by 
G. v. Helmersen, on the Geological Researches 
made between 1872 and 1876, in the Governments 
of Grodno and Courland, with especial reference 
to the combustible minerals found in those pro- 
vinces, and to the amber trade, in particular, 
which is now carried on to a great extent by deep- 
sea dredging. There are also papers ‘On Physical 
Science,’ by Lenz and Wild; one ‘On Oriental 
Manuscripts,’ by B. Dorn; and other memoirs of 
interest, by Woldstedt-Brosset and others. 


——— — 


FINE ARTS 


—— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION is NUW OPEN from Nine tul 
Seven.—Admittance, 18. ; Catalogue, 6d.—5, Pall Mall East 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Sec. 











INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. ~The FORTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Nine tall 
Dusk.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d.— Gallery. 53, Pall Mall 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Fee. 





BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egypti-n 
Hall, Piccadilly. consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, aud EN- 
GRAVINGS. Open from Tea till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue. +, 

RUBcKI F. M'NALR, Secretary. 


_ LA ROSEKE du MATIN.—This admired Picture, by Jules Lefebvre, 
is included in GUUPIL & COMPANY'S EXHIBITIUN of MOVEKN 
CONTINENTAL PICTU RES.— Fine-Art Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


GOUPIL & CO.’S EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS CONTINENTAL 
PICTURES, including important Works by Meissonier, Géréme, 
Fortuny, Diaz, De Nittis, sorbi, Fromentin, Villéges, Troyon, Isra@'is, 
Lefebvre, Maris, Mauve, Daubigny, &c., NUW on ViEW at their Five- 
Art Galleries. 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.-Upen daily frum 
Ten to Six o’clock. Admission, ls. 








DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ ‘ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETUORLUM,’ and * CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 35 by $2 feet, with * Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’_‘ Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Boud 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—1s. 








Histoire du Mobilier, &c. Illustrated. Py 
Albert Jacquemart. (Paris, Hachette.)—That the 
history of furniture, objets d’art, and their related 
subjects should have been zealously investigated 
during the last ten years is not strange. Collectors, 
artists, and antiquaries have been busy during 
that period, and the late M. Jacquemart was oue of 
the most fortunate and able of those whose united 
efforts rescued from destruction countless relics, 
and, it must be added, raised the price of 
them. Considerable collections have been formed 
since the Musée de Cluny gave the first impulse 
to such studies ; the old royal French storehouses 
of furniture were broken up at the Revolution, but 
the greater number of the articles found safety in 
private hands. Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and, 
lastly yet chiefly, South Kensington, possess huge 
stores of rare and beautiful works,—in fact, hardly 
a public museum is without some, Even the British 
Museum comprises, in an inchoate way, a number 
of specimens which, if M. Jacquemart had gone 
there, would have won his admiration. Of private 
collections, Sir R. Wallace’s is probably the 
richest, if not the largest ; it is neither Freach 
nor English, but M. Jacquemart’s illustrations 0 ve 
much to it. Several excellent books, the chief 
being M. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonué 
du Mobilier Francais’ and Mr. Pollen’s ‘Catalo,ue 
of Ancient and Modern Furniture in the South 
Kensington Museum,’ have been given to the world, 
while sections of the subject have been almost 
exhaustively treated by several hands, so that, 
from the days of Alexandre Lenoir tc the present, 
materials have been gathering. So great is the 
wealth of these collections, and so varied and pre- 
cious are the books, that we wonder, in examining 
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this book, that the author has made so little use of 


mobilia without our being able to discover a single 
reference to South Kensington, or to any one of 
the valuable series of catalogues published by the 
Art Department, in the various parts of the his- 
tory here dealt with, is, to say the least of it, a re- 
markable thing. That he has been able to write a 
readable and comprehensive volume need not be 
wondered at by those who are aware of the num- 
ber of remains which are to be found in the public 
and private museums of Paris; but that he would 
have done well to go afield for materials is unde- 
niable. With true French love of system, the 
author has classed his materials and comments 
under well-defined heads, which we recapitulate 
in order to show at one view the extent and the 
incompleteness of this capital but decidedly im- 
perfect work. <A general history of mobilia, of 
sketchy character, leads the way to less compre- 
hensive and more detailed histories, descriptions, 
and remarks on woven fabrics, with which ere 
associated works in leather and paper. The second 
section treats of objets dart derived from sculp- 
ture, the divisions ot the same being suited to the 
materials employed—marble, bronze, ivory, wood, 
terra-cotta, and stucco. Ornamental examples, 
ornamental bronzes, locks, arms, goldsmiths’ 
works, jewellery, gems, enamels, glass, lacquers, 
and specimens of moulded leather, are described 
in the third and final section of this ‘ Histoire” It 
is to be understood that the separate essays are all 
too brief to afford more than slight outlines of the 
respective subjects: for example, the class of re- 
mains described as “ivories,” which includes a vast 
aggregate of fragments and more perfect relics, 
European and Oriental, extending from the 
remains found in the caves of the Dordogne, 
—which, by the way, M. Jacquemart does not men- 
tion,—down to carvings of the present day. Our 
student devotes just twenty-six pages to this sub- 
ject, and a very large proportion of these is occu- 
pied by illustrations. ‘ Bois,” an interesting 
section of the theme, has received too little atten- 
tion. “Terres Cuites” are disposed of in ten 
pages. “ Tentures, Ktoffés,” are much better off; 
and “ Mobilier” is more nearly complete. This 
book is, in fact, a series of sketches made by a 
skilful! and studious artist, and, as such, it can be 
cordially recommended. Some of the “typo- 
graphic etchings” by M. Jules Jacquemart are 
admirable beyond measure, and of themselves 
deserve high praise: see the group “ L’Education 
de Ja Vierge,” of painted and gilded wood, from 
the Foule collection, facing p. 322, and “ Buste 
d’Homme,” an Italian terra-cotta of the fifteenth 
century, facing p. 338, which are both superb 
pieces of draughtsmanship. We must not omit to 
state that the volume comprises names of im- 
portant artists in the several modes of art de- 
scribed here. 


Archeological Survey of Western India: the 
ge Fe of the Second Season’s Operations, 1874-5. By 
J. Burgess. (Triibner & Co.)—We hail with much 
pleasure the completion of Mr. Burgess’s Second 
Year of Archzeological Survey and Exploration in 
Western India, carried on, as this has been, with 
the sanction and at the expense of the India Office. 
Our only regret is, that work such as Mr. Burgess’s 
two volumes have shown was not commenced 
long since. Had this been done, many monuments 
of the highest interest, and many inscriptions of 
priceless value, would not have been destroyed by 
the ignorant people of the country to make 
supports for cow-sheds, and used for other tem- 
porary purposes. Mr, Burgess’s previous researches 
were, as is well known, devoted to the Kanarese 
districts, to the caves of Badama and Aiwalli, and 
to the Jaina temples of Belgim and Pattadkal, 
the means placed at his disposal being, however, 
unfortunately, wholly inadequate to the work ex- 
pected from him. Still the result of those 
researches was the opening out of a new history of 
India from the sixth to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury A.D. In his present volume, his report mainly 
refers to “Ahmadabad and the Antiqnities 
of Kathiawad and Kachh (Cutch),” territories 


| lying to the north-west of Bombay, and to a mass 
all these labours: that he could produce a book on | 


of miscellaneous matter collected, more or less, 
during his Archeological Survey of Western 
India between October, 1874, and April, 1875. 
He is thus able to include the description of 
many caves in the neighbourhood of Junagadh, at 
Sana, Dhank, Siddhsar, &c.; of inscriptions from 
the gate of the Jaina Temple at Girnar, together with 
notices of the fine temples at Ghumti and at Jhinju- 
wada in Gujarat. The most important portion of the 
volume is devoted to a new and very complete de- 
scription of the fourteen celebrated Edicts of Asoka, 
on the rock near Junagadh, which seem to have 
been first noticed by Major Tod in 1822, and par- 
tially deciphered by J. Prinsep in 1837, but far more 
carefully copied by M. Westergaard and Captain 
(now Lieut.-Gen.) Sir G. Le Grand Jacob in 1842. 
Mr, Burgess has, at length, succeeded in making 
perfect fac-similes of these edicts by means of 
paper impressions, the originals of which are now 
deposited in the India Office library, and are 
available, therefore, for scientific study and com- 
parison. Mr. Burgess, also, introduces into this 
volume a very valuable and special monograph, 
by Mr. Thomas, ‘On the Sih Dynasty,’ which has 
been already mentioned in this journal, including, 
as this does, a notice of the coins of the Gaptas, 
some ingenious speculations as to the influence of 
the Greek language in India, a notice of some 
curious Indo-Parthian coins preserved at St. 
Petersburg, together with others of the Arabs in 
Sind. Besides the Asoka Inscriptions, Mr. Burgess 
gives copies from photographs of a Sah Inscription, 
and of one of a Skanda Gupta, who is believed to 
have reigned between a.p. 450--470, both of which 
are inscribed on the same rock with those of 
Asoka. We need hardly add that this second 
volume of the Archeological Survey of Western 
India is admirably got up, both as regards the 
printing, the photographs, and the copies of the 
impressed paper inscriptions, its only defect being 
the map of Kathiawad, Kachb, &c., the execution 
of which is simply detestable, and wholly unworthy 
of the volume to which it is attached. 


Archiologisches Worterbuch zur Erkldrung der 
in den Schriften iiber christliche Kunstalterthiimer 
vorkommenden Kunstausdriicke. Deutsch, Lateinish. 
Franzxosich, und Englisch. Von H. Otte. Illus- 
trated. (Leipzig, Weigel.)\—This archeological 
dictionary is in four parts, as indicated by the 
title, each of the three latter sections referring to 
the explanations in the German one. The whole 
containing Jess than five hundred pages, the ex- 
planations are brief, and the number of entries is 
by no means great. So far as it goes, however, 
the book will be useful to those who seek equivalent 
terms in either of the languages. The well-known 
‘Glossary of Architecture’ comprises the English, 
French, and German equivalents for the terms 
which it expounds in the first-named language : 
its deficiency in respect to Latin has often been 
regretted, and this omission may be considered 
as supplied in the ‘Worterbuch.’ The “ Holz- 
schnitten ” are clear and well drawn. 

I’ Art (Paris and London) continues its un- 
wearied course, and has reached its 126th number. 
Able writers supply papers on current subjects 
connected with designs. The illustrations of the 
recent facsiculi, which, by the way, are incon- 
veniently large, are hardly up to the original 
standard of the publication ; but however slight the 
less important ones may be, they are invariably 
artistic, and comprise a very considerable propor- 
tion of fac-similes from original sketches of capital 
pictures and statues by the artists of the same, e. g. 
M. J. Bertrand’s ‘ Echo,’ and the ‘ Matinée d’Eté’ 
of M. F. Henriet. 

We have from Messrs, Asher & Co. the first 
four parts of The Designer: all Kinds of Orna- 
ment for Lithographers, Architects, Decorators, 
Engravers, as well as for Artists and Art-Schools 
in General (Frankfort, Klimsh & Co.). These 
parts contain numerous examples of Renaissance 
ornaments, neatly and firmly drawn, and although 
not belonging to the purest styles, they will serve 





| the fashions of the day, It is a pity that the pro- 


moters do not aim higher, and, in part at least, 
strive to elevate the tastes of the workmen. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co, have issued Part I. of 
Art Industry, Metal Work, edited by Mr. Yapp, 
and containing a good and clear essay on the’ 
manufacture and some excellent woodcuts of fine 
examples of works in gold, iron, bronze, and 
jewellery. We may speak more fully of the book 
when it is completed. 

We have Part I. of The Art Workman, Third 
Series, from Mr. Hagger, with nicely and clearly 
engraved examples for modern furniture and 
decorative designers, taken from actual specimens. 
They are very good in their way, which is ornate, 
but they might be at once simpler and more 
beautiful, or at least in purer taste. 

Messrs. Low & Co. issue The Picture Gallery, 
photographs from pretty and popular paintings of 
genre, having usually a sentimental turn, and prin- 
cipally from French sources. The last number 
before us is “LXVI.” Each part contains a page 
of biographical and other notes to each picture. 
The book will be acceptable for drawing-room 
tables. The photographs by the Woodbury pro- 
cess are permanent, clear, and solid. 











THE CHOIR STALLS AT CANTERBURY. 
57, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 

Asa month must elapse before any reply can 
appear in Macmillan’s Magazine to Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s “Thorough Anti-Restoration,” and as, 
meanwhile, our worst fears for Canterbury may be 
realized, will you kindly allow me to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to Sir Gilbert’s paper in the 
last volume of the Archeological Journal, p. 86 ? 
I may have been wrong in designating the rewains 
of Prior Eastry’s stalls a “fragment,” but, if so, it 
is because they are hardly entitled to be called 
more than a “ trace.” According to Sir Gilbert Scott 
himself, they consist of a wall, similar to that now 
surrounding the choir, but with the tracery painted 
only, not carved ; a doorway, the niche and other 
ornaments of which disappeared in the fifteenth 
century ; and a pair of canopies, both of which can 
only be seen in the mind’s eye, 

The “ restoration,” therefore, will have to be a 
complete renewal of everything, except the wall. 

St. Michael’s and St. Alban’s have been 
“restored.” We cannot save them. But there 
may be time to prevent further meddling, for the 
present, at least, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

I have no intention of troubling you with any 
notice of Sir Gilbert Scott’s very personal attack 
on myself. I should hope the good sense of the 
public will see the futility of appealing to clerks 
of the works, incumbents implicated in the “ resto- 
rations,” the late Canon Kingsley, or even the 
“ great local antiquary.” Sir Gilbert’s professional 
brethren must be pleased at the handsome way he 
has thrown them all over. I decline to enter on 
a controversy as to thejdetails with which his 
article is occupied, and would not mention them 
but that he may fancy, as he fancied before from 
my silence, that I am “ signally discomfited.” We 
do not want these second-hand recollections. We 
can easily believe that Sir Gilbert Scott took no 
particular notice of the seventeenth century remains 
at Verulam. But it would have been satisfactory 
to have had some assurance from him that in his 
future “restorations” he will (1) pay a little regard 
to historical association ; (2) will allow that the 
appearance of age is in itselfa thing of beauty not 
to be lightly destroyed ; aud (3) that work done 
since the Reformation is sometimes, if not often, 
worth preserving, while by its incongruity it 
adds immeasurably to the picturesque effect of an 
ancient building. 

It might, perhaps, have strengthened the confi- 
dence Sir Gilbert Scott expects us to repose in 
him if he had vouchsafed us any assurances on these 
heads. But as he has preferred to take a lower 
line, he must forgive me ifI decline to follow him, 

W.. J. Lortiz. 





A CorrEsPponDENT writes:—“*I regret that 
absence from London made it impossible for me 





to be present at the adjourned discussion on Mr. 
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Stevenson’s paper ‘On Restoration,’ read at the 
Institute of Architects. The report in one of the 
architectural papers which has just reached me, 
irrepressibly suggests a certain historical occasion 
when, the makiny of ‘silver shrines for Diana,’ 
which ‘ brought no small gain in to the craftsmen,’ 
being in obvious danger, ‘the men of Ephesus’ 
were coached up to rave for ‘about the space of 
two hours.’ The ground had been carefully pre- 
pared by abuse of Mr. Stevenson as ‘ only too un- 
mistakably a Scotchman,’ ‘ not even a retainer of 
the Church to which the edifices in question 
belong.’ It appears that the majority of English- 
men who are not, any more than Mr. Stevenson, 
‘retainers, have no right to saya word about our 
cathedrals, ‘ the edifices im question’ ; and, in short, 
Demetrius the silversmith and his friends made 
a muster in force. 

“ Tt cannot be matter of surprise that Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who, ‘strange to say,’ does not know that 
he ever read carefully a paper written in part by 
himself, on a subject which ‘he has intensely at 
heart,’ had so far neglected to study either Mr. 
Stevenson’s paper or the manifesto of the Society 
which he ridiculed, that, no doubt in perfect good 
faith, he thought himself justified in presenting 
the recommendations of the one and the other as 
the ‘ do-nothing system.’ 

“The same line was taken by other speakers, 
and it was throughout assumed thatthe ‘ restorers’ 
do nothing but such work as will preserve a fabric 
to future generations, A few examples are worth 
any amount of theorizing. I have, within the last 
few days, visited St. Cross. The choir of this 
church is—well ‘ enriched’ with colour, or rather 
with colours, and very curious ones too—a work 
for which, as I gather from the guide-book, we are 
‘indebted to the talent of Mr. Battertield) a 
gentleman to whose talent we also, I believe, owe 
the decorations in pink, chrome, yellow, and slate- 
colour, atid other work done ina church of Hawks- 
moor’s, reference to which was made in a recent 
number of the Athenwwm. At Winchester, to 
give ouly one instance, pinnacles of buttresses 
have been restored, presumably by the expendi- 
ture of funds which are requested by the Dean and 
Chapter for the ‘ improvement’ of the Cathedral. 

“Sir Gilbert Scott has ‘Gothicized’ at least one 
of Wren’s churches, and in a paper read a few 
weeks ago at the Institute Mr. Street was openly 
charged with a design for ‘ Gothicising’ another. 
Will any one explain how any of these works will 
prevent the ‘ruin or collapse’ of the several 
buildings, to do which is, it appears, the sole aim 
of our restoring architects? For the introduction 
of a new name into the list of restorers, the Athe- 
neum will no doubt be considered to lay itself 
open to the charge of making ‘an attack,’ since 
all that the non-architectural and .non-clerical 
world has to do is to sit still, and, like Sir Gil- 
bert’s ‘ poor dissenter,’ to ‘melt into tears on the 
first sight’ of the beautiful restorations, plain or 
coloured, offered to us by the ‘talent’ of Mr. 
So-and-so, An argument put forward by Mr. 
Street is too extraordinary to be passed over. It 
seems that architectural forgeries are perfectly 
innocent, because they can always be easily de- 
tected by aman of Mr. Street’s acumen. ‘ You 
may intend to imitate, and your orders to your 
workpeople may be explicit to that effect ; but the 
spirit of their work being different, will impress 
itself upon what they do, in spite of themselves 
and in spite of you’! Who, therefore, shall 
brand such work as deceptive ? 

“T have a strong suspicion that the restorers 
are not dealing quite fairly by us. How much 
of their work is due to a desire to preserve ; how 
much to an intention to fit for ‘an ornate ritual’? 
I can cap Sir Gilbert’s story with one of another 


young mana who, quite recently, assured me 
seriously 'hat it was not possible to him to get 
into a (+ votional frame of mind in an oak pew, 


but that be absolutely needed a cane-bottomed 
chair for the purpose. Something, too, of what 
Sir Gilbert suid about ‘three-decker’ pulpits 
suggests that some persons think a good deal more 
of the pulpit and the ‘ vestments’ than of what 





is said in them. The sensuous religiosity which 
feeds on paint-pots, encaustic tiles, stained deal, 
pot metal, lacquered brass, and all the trumpery 
‘ecclesiastical block and tackle’ of the purlieus 
of Covent Garden, deserves no respect. Let the 
lovers of this trash be content with its exhibition 
in new buildings erected by themselves : it is too 
much to ask that in such a cause Englishmen 
should give over to be destroyed historical monu- 
ments of priceless value.” 


The following memorial has been forwarded by 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings to the Dean of Canterbury :— 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings has heard with regret that it is the intention of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral to 
remove from the choir the ancient stalls which form 
such an interesting feature of the building. The 
Society feels it its duty to protest against such a 
course of action, which it considers injurious to the 
history and art of the country. The Society begs to 
point out that this woodwork is remarkable for its 
intrinsic beauty, and although of comparatively late 
date, is a noble example of the art of its period, and 
in no way interferes with, but rather adds to, the 
architectural effect of the building. It is stated that 
these stalls conceal portions of more ancient work, 
part of the fittings of Prior Eastry, but as the work 
of that eminent architect is left in a very fragmentary 
condition, and any restoration must be, on the whole, 
conjectural as to design, and modern as to workman- 
ship, the Society feels that it would be a loss, rather 
than a gain, to remove for the purpose of such restora- 
tion, a beautiful and untouched work of a former age. 

The Society takes this opportunity of deprecating 
any attempt at imitating the supposed condition of 
the choir at any past period of its history ; being con- 
vinced that, however lamentable former destruction 
of ancient fittings and decoration may have been, the 
restoration of them is impossible, and can only lead to 
a condition of things still more grievous to all lovers 
of art, and still more destructive of the history and 
dignity of the Cathedral. 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
Kam id Dikkeh, Alexandria, June 24, 1877. 

I wave pleasure in handing you an extract 
from Le Phare d’Alexandrie, with regard to an 
inscription I have had the good fortune to dis- 
cover on the base of the standing obelisk of 
Alexandria, commonly called Cleopatra’s Needle. 

As engineer for the transport of the prostrate 
obelisk, I was desired by my brother, John Dixon, 
to whose enterprise is due the execution of this 
great work, to uncover the foundation of the 
standing one, in order to ascertain what was 
the nature of its foundation, pedestal, &c. The 
peculiar notches we found two years ago in the 
base of the fallen one, and the existence of 
bronzes under an antique model obelisk he found 
in the Museum of Madrid, led him to believe that 
similar bronze “ feet” would be found under the 
standing obelisk. 

By permission of H.H. the Khedive, I lately 
uncovered the base, and on removing a few pieces 
of rough stone set in bad lime and earth, which 
filled up the space between the pedestal and the 
damaged bottom corners of the obelisk, had the 
good fortune to find at the south corner one of 
four bronze crabs on which it originally rested, 
thus lifting the base of the obelisk eight inches 
above the pedestal. 

At least two of these bronze supports have been 
removed, and the weight accordingly to a great 
extent rests on the rubbishy masonry which at 
some time has been put in to support it. The 
obelisk at present has an inclination of one foot 
out of the perpendicular—towards the sea—and 
is in a most dangerous condition. 

The bronze crab above mentioned is in a some- 
what mutilated condition, but fortunately the 
right-side claw still exists, on the outside and in- 
side of which were found respectively the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, as per enclosed extracts. 

These letters are stamped on the bronze, and 
are about % in. high, in better preservation and 
more legible in the Greek than the Latin. 

Wayyman Dixon. 





From Le Phare d’Alexandrie of June 21, 1877. 

M. Waynman Dixon, lingénieur qui est chargé 
des travaux qu’on exécute actuellement pour enlever 
Yobélisque destiné & étre transporté en Angleterre, 
nous informe qu’hier, accompagné de M. Neroutsos 
Bey, il a découvert les deux inscriptions suivantes, 
Pune en grec, l'autre en latin, sur les deux cdtés du 
pied de crabe sur lequel repose l’obélisque de Cléo- 
patre ; sur l’un on lit: 

L H KAISAP BAPBAPOS ANEOHKE 
APXITEKTONOYNTOS INONTIOY 
et sur l'autre : 

Anno VII Ceasaris Barbarus, prefectus Agypti 
posuit Architectone Pontio, et c'est donc: “En l'an VII 
de César [Auguste], Barbarus, préfet d’Egypte, a fait 
ériger [l’obélisque] par l’ingénieur Pontius.” 

C’est une découverte du plus haut intérét, et qui 
coupant court & toutes les discussions qui s’élevaient & 
ce sujet, fixe la date précise de l'érection de ces deux 
obélisques dans l’endroit od ils se trouvent actuelle- 
ment. 

From Le Phare d’Alexandrie, June 22, 1877. 
OBELISQUE DE CLEOPATRE. 

Nous recevons de M. Neroutsos Bey la lettre sui- 
vante. Sa compétence en matitre archéologique est 
incontestable ; aussi nous l’insérons avec le plus vif 
plaisir, parce qu’elle fixe d’une manitre définitive 
l’époque ot a été élevé l’obélisque de Cléopatre, lun 
des plus importants monuments historiques de notre 
ville et dont nous avons parlé dans notre numéro 
dhier : 

“Monsieur le Directeur,—Les inscriptions décou- 
vertes avant-hier, le 20 juin 1877, mercredi i midi, 
par M. Dixon et le soussigné, se trouvent gravées sur 
les deux surfaces de la pince du cété gauche d’un des 
quatre crabes en cuivre sur lesquels reposait autrefois 
Vobélisque, et le seul qui reste aujourd’hui, celui qui 
se trouve sous l’angle du cédté 8. 8. O. 

** Sur la surface externe de la pince j'ai lu : 

L H KATZAPO= 
BAPBAPOS ANEOHKE 
APXITEKTONOYNTOS 
NONTLOY 
et sur la surface interne: 
ANNO VIII 
AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
BARBABVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO 
c’est-h-dire: ‘En l’an vit d’Auguste César, Barbarus 
préfet d’Egypte a fait ériger [l'obélisque] par lin- 
génieur Pontius.’—La pince du cdté droit manque 
totalement et tous les pieds du crabe, sans exception, 
sont mutilés. 

“ Auguste César a régné de l’an 29 avant J.-C.’ 
Van 14 de J.-C. Ainsi la huititme année de son 
régne correspond 2 l'année 22 avant J.-C., date précise 
de Vérection des deux obélisques devant le Césareum 
d’Alexandrie, ou temple d’Auguste César qui était 
nommé aussi Sebasteum. 

‘Le préfet, par ordre duquel les deux obélisques ont 
été érig s dans cet endroit, sappelait P. Kubrius 
Barbarus, qui d’aprés une autre inscription existant 
2» Philoe, continua & gouverner le pays encore pendant 
Yannée xvi du régne d’Auguste, c’est-’-dire l’an 13 
avant J.-C. 

**P S.—Je crois de mon devoir de mentionner ici, 
que le premier qui m’a fait signaler lexistence de 
quelques lettres illisibles sur le support en métal 
décrit ci-devant, c’était M. Luigi Colucci, le jeune 
avocat, qui a chargé son pere, le Dr. P. Colucci Bey, 
de m’en parler et de me conduire sur place, oh M. 
Dixon se préparait déja & nettoyer la pice et faciliter 
la lecture des inscriptions. Neroutsos Bey.” 











Fine-Art Gousip. 

For obvious reasons, we have temporarily ab- 
stained from referring to the recent plundering of 
a case in the Department of Antiquities, British 
Maseum. As the authorities have issued a list 
of the missing articles, we now repeat it, and sug- 
gest that the artistic journals of the Continent 
and America should do likewise. It is necessary 
to do this, insomuch as erroneous details have 
been published, of a character sure to mislead. 
For example, the lost articles were described in 
English and French newspapers as “ seven or eight 
precious stones,” and other errors occurred. In 
all sixteen objects, of which the most important 
are catalogued below, have been abstracted from 
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their places in Dr. Birch’s Department, whether 
by means of a false key, as appears probable, or 
otherwise, is not certain; the locks were tried 
daily, and the antiquities seen in their places 
shortly before the 15th ultimo; within a day or 
two after this, two articles were brought to the 
Museum by an intelligent dealer. Nos. 1 and 2 
will be recognized as of high antiquarian importance. 


1. Ivory panel, rectangular ; on it are carved two 
draped seated figures, on thrones, facing inwards, and, 
in the middle, a cartouche gilded, with name, in 
hieroglyphs, of a king or deity, restored with plaster, 
and mounted on a thin oak panel on a board covered 
with blue velvet. From Nimroud, engraved in 
Layard’s ‘ Monuments of Nineveh,’ fol. Pl. 89: 6 in. 
long, 3in. wide. 

2. Lapis lazuli cylinder, man standing at an altar ; 
above, the sun, conical staff placed on an animal, and 
stand, three lines of cuneiform characters, and guilloche 
borders : 2 in. long. 

3. Niccolo oval intaglio (Fig. 1); three lines of Him- 


yaritic writing: 3 in. long. 
MY 419 
IN 274 
Fig, 1. Fia, 2. 

4. Onyx scarabeoid (Fig. 2); on it two lines of Him- 
yaritic writing. 

5. Sardonyx oval convex ; eagle and Himyaritic 
inscription ; engraved ‘ British Museum Himyaritic 
Jn criptions,’ Pl. xviii. 42 : jin. long. 

6. Red carnelian oval convex stone, head in a 
crown or helmet, to the right, and long inscription 
round the head ; in front, the sun, as a star; and, 
bebind, a crescent broken across and chipped at the 
edge: 1fin. long, 1,4, in. wide. 

7. Red carnelian oval intaglio, with two heads, full 
face; one of a king, bearded, wearing a Persian 
crown or helmet ; and the other of a queen, wearing 
a tiara, or crown of five points, terminating in knobs ; 
above their heads two lines of inscription, in a cha- 


racter resembling Pehlevi: 1% in. long, 1 in. wide. 

8. Niccolo oval intaglio, Vararanes IV., or 
Bahram, draped, wearing on his head a globe and 
wing, and four sashes ; standing, profile to the right, 


his right hand on his breast, his left spearing a pros- 
trate Roman : 1} in. long, 1 in. wide. 

9. Onyx or agate circular stone intaglio, with head 
and Peblevi inscription, set in a gold ring. 

10. Garnet oval convex intaglio, with bearded head 
and Pehlevi inscription. 

11. Hematite flat oval intaglio, male bearded 
head, profile to the left, and Pehlevi inscription: 
1,3, in. long. 

12. Jasper scarabzeus, three figure sin chariot. 

13. Chalcedony seal, two figures and a gazelle. 

14. Agate hemisphere intaglio, rade winged figure. 


Tue facts stated in the letter from the Town 
Cierk of Manchester in our issue of last week, and 
those in the previous paragraph to which the letter 
referred, are, afcer all, easily reconcilable. OurCorre- 
spondent is, of course, verbally and officially right. 
Nor was our statement less well founded, and we 
trust that it is, by this time, likewise verbally and 
officially correct to say that Messrs. F. Madox 
Brown and F. Shields are appointed to execute 
pictures on the panels of the Public Hall of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s building, the City Council having 
confirmed the recommendations of their own sub- 
committee and the architect. Some months ago 
we described -the study made by Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond for an important and large picture designed 
for the Mayor’s Parlour in this Town Hall. It 
was proposed to employ Mr. W. Crane in inter- 
esting decorative works in the ante-room, the 
subjects being illustrative of the connexion of 
Manchester with India. Mr. Calderon and Mr. 
Yeames were also talked of for decorations. The first- 
named ‘wo painters were no doubt fully justified in 
looking on the commissions they accepted as having 
been fairly offered for their acceptance. There is 
no other way of understanding the offer itself, and 
the correction is slightly inconsiderate and hasty. 
It is very curious that the whole history of this 
matter should show how much trouble there 
always is about the decorations of our great build- 





ings. Here we find the most important finishing 
touches to a most considerable work temporarily 
contested on a plea of merely parsimonious cha- 
racter—a false economy. After, so to say, spending 
a million on a casket, a party is frightened 
at the outlay of, say, 10,000. for the gems that 
will do more to breathe into it the breath of life 
than anything else can. The Manchester people 
have now a chance of getting noble decorations, 
which they should on no account let slip. It 
is impossible that any list of names will please 
everybody. 


Tue exhibition of Rembrandt’s etchings at the 

Burlington Fine Arts Club will be closed to-day 
(Saturday). 
+ A CoRRESPONDENT informs us of the recent 
death of M. Ernest Griset, an admirable and 
apparently inexhaustible draughtsman, who pes- 
sessed much satirical power. He illustrated many 
volumes, such as ‘Robinson Crusoe, Aisop’s 
‘Fables, ‘Vikram the Vampire,’ and produced 
countless drawings in grotesque of animals and 
human savages, sketches which wise collectors 
obtained for trivial sums at an untidy little siop 
near Leicester Square ; but such is their vivacity, 
such their wit, that they will some day take high 
place in cabinets of art. 


Art the suggestion of a few gentlemen, it is pro- 
posed to publish a collection of etchings represent- 
ing picturesque aspects and characteristic features 
of London. The work will be issued in series, 
each containing six etchings, It is though’ that 
there will be found ample scope for at least five or 
six of such series; but the extent of the under- 
taking must depend upon the support which it 
receives. The first series has been undertaken by 
M. Brunet Debaines. The following subjects have 
been selected for this first part :—Interior of the 
Temple Church; Fountain Court, Temple; Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; St. Paul’s from the River ; 
Corn Barges on the Thames ; Temple Bar. 

Aw exhibition of works in the fine arts is to 
take place at Madrid next year, under royal 
patronage, and to be opened early in April. 
Spanish and foreign artists are alike invited to con- 
tribute, and will have an equal claim for the 
medals and other distinctions which will be 
awarded. 

SeverRAL Roman tombs have been found lately 
at Ratisbon, besides others which extend to the 
thirteenth century; the majority belong to the age 
of Constantine ; several urns contained bracelets 
and medals of various dates, in one was a very 
fine lachrymatory of glass. In the same place one 
of the Roman gates of the city has been uncovered, 
likewise a hypocaust. 





MUSIC 


eae 
*SANTA CHIARA.’ 


THE compositions of amateurs, whatever may be 
their status in society, can only be considered from 
an Art point of view, and must be subjected to 
the same tests as the productions of professors. 
What possible inducement there could be to 
bring out ‘Santa Chiara’—the French adap- 
tation of which had not the slightest success at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris, and the original German 
version of which has no hold whatsoever in Ger- 
many, except, of course, at the Coburg Opera-house, 
it is impossible to divine. The Argomento is ob- 





jectionable, and the story is so clumsily contrived 


that whatever sympathy might have been created 
for the Brunswick Princess Carlotta Christina, 
by the brutal treatment of her husband (the 
Czarewitch Alexis, son of Peter the Great), is de- 
stroyed by the fact, palpable in the first act, that 
she is in love with a French officer in the Russian 
army, who rendered her some service while she 
was touring in the Harz Mountains, Alexis has 
a liaison, and for that reason induces his Armenian 
doctor to poison his wife, and the first act closes 
with her apparent death. The second act is 
appropriated to the funeral of the Princess ac- 
cording to the rites of the Greek Church, What 





would Englishmen think of our Burial Service, 
with the music of Handel and Croft parodied, 
being introduced on the stage? But the Princess 
is not dead, she has only taken a sleeping potion 
(a chloral), and the monstrous improbability, ‘as 
well as absurdity, is committed of her body being 
removed from the bier in sight of the entire as- 
semblage singing death chants. In the third and 
last act, the Princess, recovered from the narcotic, 
is found on one of the islands of the Bay of Naples, 
worshipped as Santa Chiara. By chance her hus- 
band visits the island, and seeing her takes her for 
a phantom; but being pursued by Vittorio, who 
is under orders to arrest the Czarewitch for his 
endeavour to take his father’s life, commits 
suicide, and the finale consists in the pairing-off of 
the Princess with Vittorio, and her faithful friend 
Bertha (Countess of Blankensee) with Alfonso, 
another French officer. 

There was nothing in the music to compensate 
for the absurdity of the libretto. The style of the 
composer, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is very 
mixed; there is a certain amount of German 
heaviness, which is relieved in the last act by 
very light opera of the Opéra Comique school. In 
no one number is a climax attained in the concerted 
pieces, the parts of which are voiced secundum 
artem, but, having no distinctive theme, are 
uninteresting. Tune there is, here and there, 
recalling familiar subjects; but the art-work is 
puerile and powerless. This absence of all anima- 
tion renders the musical situations monotonous. 
There is no peril of any pedantic treatment ; this 
is not merely milk-and-water development. On 
the whole ‘Santa Chiara’ is far inferior even to 
‘Casilda, the forgotten opera produced in 1852 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; but if there had been 
the remotest chance of a success for the music 
of ‘Santa Chiara’ it must have been effectually 
destroyed by the Covent Garden execution, 
the general characteristics of which were im- 
perfect intonation of principals and of choralists, 
and boisterous and coarse orchestration. The 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is no exception to 
the general run of amateurs, who, having some 
knowledge of the groundwork of Art-composition, 
fancy that they possess the creative faculty also. 
We never knew a single case where any amateur, 
however accomplished, has displayed independent 
thought and artistic treatment, either in opera, 
oratorio, or symphony. Something more is re- 
quired than a facile pen and a natural gift for 
diluting the ideas of great composers, The causes 
which have incapacitated the amateur writers from 
being great musicians very likely are the lack of 
severe training, and also the want of the incentive 
of having to work for bread ; but, be the reasons 
what they may, it is certain that no amateur has 
as yet been enrolled in the first rank of com- 
posers. The verdict of the very thin audience 
that attended last Saturday (June 30th) was un- 
mistakable ; if the condemnation was not over- 
whelming, it was owing to the difficulty of yawning 
and hissing at the same time. 





MADAME ETELKA GERSTER, 

Tue performance of ‘ Lucia,’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, last Tuesday night, reminded opera- 
goers of the enthusiasm shown by the audiences 
which assembled there during the Jenny Lind 
mania. Certainly the Gerster epidemic has 
been rapid in its effects, if the appearance of the 
auditorium at the Haymarket Opera-house be 
a test. There is no applause more unmistak- 
able than that of a paying public. Madame Gerster 
came here without preliminary puffs, and she can 
maintain the high position she has acquired with- 
out any manufactured tokens of approval. In her 
second assumption she has shown her individuality. 
Her Lucia is a distinct creation from her Amina, 
and the character is, moreover, presented under 
a novel aspect. The Hungarian lady has assuredly 


the creative faculty, and she can carry out her 
conception pictorially and forcibly. To state that 
in Donizetti’s florid, as well as impassioned, music 
she sang brilliantly, that she accomplished most 
daring divisions with ease and certainty, will not 
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sutice to give a notion of other prominent points 
of the delineation. In the daa cantabile there 
emanated from time to time tones of indescribable 
charm, which thrilled her hearers. The possession 
of very high notes is, doubtless, a most important 
thing fora prima donna; but if the register be 
not equal in its range, if there be no command of 
the working part of the vcice,—the medium and 
lower notes,—then will the gift of elevated compass 
be merely a matter of wonder; but if, besides 
facility in reaching high latitudes, there is really 
sensibility, combined with simplicity and earnest- 
ness, then has the aspirant for the highest honours 
of the lyric drama the certain chance of securing 
permanent popularity. It is precisely because 
Madame Gerster has such a dramatic instinct that 
her vocal volubility becomes so captivating, for 
after displaying ever and anon minute traits of 
exquisite beauty, she works up to a marvellous 
climax. The prolongation of her tones arises from 
her sustaining power in taking breath ; the skill 
and taste of these holding notes are /admirable. 
And it is to be remarked that her immense in- 
fluence over the sympathies of a large audience 
increases, for in the aria d’entrata, with the 
beautiful harp introduction, so finely played, 
connoisseurs who had not heard her Amina 
objected to the metallic timbre of the organ, and 
to an apparent thinness ; but in the ‘ Lucia,’ as in 
the ‘Sonnambula, as the opera goes on, the 
early impressions are removed,— in fact, as 
Madame Gerster warms to the work, her voice 
appears to gain more volume. In the inspired 
finale of the second act, the “Chi mi frena,” 
Madame Gerster’s tones towered over those of her 
colleagues of the chorus and of the band most 
grandly, and although in one passage she made a 
slight slip, she rallied at once in this imposing con- 
certed piece, where the emotions of each cha- 
racter are so powerfully realized by the composer. 
In the mad scene, Madame Gerster vied with the 
clever flautist, M. Brossa, in perfect intonation ; 
her fioriture was new, fanciful, and dazzling ; in 
the precision of the passages she rivalled the most 
expert violinist. This scena excited the furore of 
the house to a degree that it was more like an 
outbreak at Milan or Naples than in London. 
Still it is necessaryto warn Madame Gerster against 
being led astray by the rapturous demonstrations 
of the audience. Her impulsiveness is, perhaps, 
her greatest peril, for it induces her to indulge in 
vocal embroidery in passages where she could 
safely rely for effect on a rigid adherence to the 
text. With a frank and able adviser in the con- 
ductor, she will learn by experience how far her 
boundless facility and her vivid fancy may be 
allowed play; but in spite of a certain amount 
of exuberance, and even exaggeration, this imper- 
sonation of Lucia can safely be classified as a 
specimen of the highest art and the purest school 
of refined and finished vocalization, while it shows 
a dramatic individuality which enables her to 
vitalize the conceptions of the composer as well 
as the creations of the poet. In her hands, ‘ Lucia,’ 
hackneyed as the opera is, assumes an aspect 
truthful as well as novel, pathetic as well as 
passionate. Masterpieces of the melodious Italian 
school will never die so long as artists of excep- 
tional ability or genius depict the leading cha- 
racters. 





THE MUSICAL UNION, 


Tue eighth and last Matinée, on Tuesday, in 
St. James’s Hall, terminated the thirty-third 
season of the Musical Union. The director, Prof. 
Ella, introduced at this concert the seventy-fourth 
pianist who has been engaged by him since he 
started his admirable asssociation. No less than 
203 foreign and native artists have been heard 
since the first year (1844) of the Union. It need 
scarcely be stated that it is owing to the advent of 
Continental performers that the répertoire of 
classical chamber composition has been so greatly 
expanded. Prof. Ella mentions some remarkable 
factsin his ‘Record, namely, that there has not been 
asingle disappointment; every artist announced 
has appeared, and no programme has been changed 





during the thirty-three seasons. The principle of 
the institution has been to confine the schemes 
exclusively to instrumental works. It is only at 
the Director’s annual Matinée that vocalists have 
sung, and of late years even this addition has been 
abandoned, and concerted and solo pieces alone 
have been executed. It must not be forgotten 
that if the Musical Union, with its committee 
of royalty and rank, has spread in aristocratic 
circles the love for, and appreciation of, the best 
works of the greatest masters, the example thus 
set has been followed in the Monday Popular 
Concerts, at which all classes of the com- 
munity have benefited by listening to music in 
its highest form ; and as the two series of perform- 
ances in no way clash with each other, the concerts 
being given at different periods of the year, there 
is every incentive to honourable rivalry in the 
competition to secure the most accomplished 
artists. 

In the special programme which ends Prof. Ella’s 
season it has been the custom to introduce Beet- 
hoven’s Grand Septet, in E flat, Op. 20, and Hum- 
mel’s Septet, in p minor, Op. 74, and this rule 
was adhered to on the 3rd inst. The executants 
were M. Joseph Wieniawski (pianist, his début at 
the Union), Herr Auer (first violin), Heer Hol- 
lander (second violin), M. Van Waefelghem (viola), 
M. Lasserre (violoncello), Mr. Jakeway (double 
bass) ; the wind instrument parts were played by 
Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), M. Du Brucq (oboe), Heer 
Van Haute (horn), Mr. Radcliffe (flute), and Mr. 
Hutchins (bassoon). Besides these two works of 
transcendent merit, the abilities of some of the 
executants were exemplified in solos; thus Herr 
Auer played the air from Bach’s Suite in p (wholly 
confined to the fourth string), with quartet accom- 
paniment ; M. Joseph Wieniawski was allied with 
M. Lasserre in the Polonaise, Op. 3, by Chopin, for 
pianoand violoncello ; and the pianist selected for his 
solos his own Waltz Caprice in p flat major, Op. 3, 
Chopin’s Ballade, in F major, No. 2, and a ‘ Feuil- 
let d’Album, in £ flat minor, by S. Moniusko. 
M. Wieniawski is, as his name imports, a Pole, 
and is distinguished as a pianist and composer at 
Warsaw, where he is Director of the Musical 
Society’s orchestral and chamber concerts. He 
has published some thirty-five pianoforte com- 
positions, besides a string quartet and a concerto, 
which was played in Vienna. He is a brother of 
M. Henri Wieniawski, the celebrated violinist, 
who first was heard in 1859 at the Musical Union. 
The work of Moniusko, who died in his fifty- 
second year, is one of numerous productions, An 
opera of his, called ‘Halka,’ was given two hundred 
times in Warsaw, and has been produced in Prague 
and St. Petersburg. It was not the least remark- 
able feature of this final Matinée that the works 
of three Polish pianists and composers were in- 
cluded in the programme. A surprise was in 
store for the subscribers, as, in addition to the 
works enumerated above, the charming andante, 
from the Russian composer’s String Quartet in p, 
Op. 11, was executed by MM. Auer, Hollander, 
Waefelghem, and Lasserre ; and M. J. Wieniawski 
played by desire Herr Rubinstein’s ‘Tarantella. 
The Polish pianist is a masterly player, although 
power is not his specialty. His passages are exe- 
cuted without the abuse of the pedals, and his 
touch is elastic. The performance generally was 
characterized by the perfection in the details and 
the vivid colouring which this season more than 
ever have signalized the ensembles. 





PRESENT MUSICAL PITCH. 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington, July 2, 1877. 

Since my articles on Tonometry in the Athe- 
neum of the 2nd and 30th of December, I have 
obtained much information, which is included in 
my paper printed in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts for May 25. The main point that has come 
out is that since 1860, on the Continent, French 
pitch, a 439=c 522, has been generally adopted, 
with slight unintentional variations, amounting to 
one vibration either way; but that before that 
pitch was introduced there was a much higher 
pitch, varying from a 450 c 535 (Broadwood’s 





“medium ”) to a 453—=c 539, which was used at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts, and was that which 
prevailed in Paris, when the pitch was there 
officially lowered to a 439 (intended for a 435). 
In Brussels a higher pitch prevailed, and appa- 
rently still prevails, quite up to the highest 
English. 

At the time the Philharmonic Society was 
founded, in 1813, a low pitch prevailed, the piano 
for those concerts being tuned to c 510°8, accord- 
ing to a copy of the fork still preserved by Messrs. 
Broadwood. In 1826, as I mentioned previously, 
Sir G. Smart’s fork was c 521°2; and he used ws 
his Philharmonic pitch a 437, giving in the old 
tuning, which he employed, c 522%. The equal 
tuning would give c 519}. Now this corresponds 
to the French pitch very closely, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the principal a of the Norwich 
Cathedral organ in June last gave nearly the same, 
A 435°6, or old c 521°2. The old c derived from 
Ais about three vibrations sharper than the equal 
c, and two vibrations flatter than the just c. For 
this Norwich pitch I am indebted to Mr. Hipkins, 
who kindly induced Dr. Buck to tune a fork to the 
pitch last month. We may probably take this to 
be about the regular pitch of organs when tuned 
in the old way. At present they are sharper, Sr. 
Paul’s organ at Easter having been c 533'°2—= 
A 448°4, according to Mr. Hipkins, though West- 
minster Abbey in May was as low as a 442= 
c 525°6, according to Dr. Stone. 

As to the present pitch, Mr. Hipkins informs 
me that he has measured the pitch of the two 
operas in June. He took the sharpest average 
pitch because that is the one by which the voices 
were guided, on the principle that when two 
pitches are presented, the ear instinctively tunes 
by the sharper, and in one of these bands the 
wind was much out of tune. The result is that on 
June 23, Her Majesty’s Theatre (Costa’s band) 
was playing at a 455=c 541'1; while Covent 
Garden Royal Italian Opera, on the 2lst and 
25th of June, was up to a 458=c 544°7, if not 
a trifle more, which was the pitch of the Crystal 
Palace band in March, according to a fork pro- 
cured and lent to me by Dr. W. H. Stone. From 
Dr. Stone I have also just received information 
that at the Handel Festival performance of ‘ Israel 
in Egypt,’ at the Crystal Palace last week, with 
the sun at 85° in the shade, the band reached the 
highest pitch yet recorded, a 461—c 548}, about 
which 1 understand that he has written to the 
Choir. But observe that this was for Handel, 
whose own fork gives A 426'4, so that it was 
sung at the festival dedicated especially to him 
nearly seven-tenths of a tone higher than he 
imagined it ! 

These numbers were obtained by means of forks 
previously measured with which the pitch was 
compared, and, owing to the very experienced ears 
of the gentlemen who made them, are probably 
correct within one or two vibrations at most. In 
the same way, with a fork subsequently measured, 
Mr. Hipkins observed that soon after the pitch 
was lowered at Covent Garden a few years ago, 
the pitch was about c 533, that is, about A 448. 
It has not been long in regaining its old pitch, 
A 458! This has been accomplished by many 
successive cuttings, which have had the effect of 
putting the wind instruments hopelessly out 
of tune, because they were made originally to the 
French scale. This information I get from both 
Dr. Stone and Mr. Hipkins. 

At the Floral Hall this season, two grand piano- 
fortes of Broadwoods were used for accompani- 
ments tuned tothe true French pitch, probably 
the only time it has been heard in London, and 
nearly the same as that at Norwich. Would it 
not be better to fix one pitch, and keep to it, for 
all bands,—either the French pitch or the English 
pitch? In England the latter only is feasibl-, 
and it may be taken as a 458 =c 545 nearly. 
There is no advantage in the two opera-t ouses 
differing by three twenty-fifths of a semito! e. 

For comparing intervals between measured forks 
it is convenient to remember that for a, each 
vibration represents about one twenty-fifth of an 
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equal semitone, and about c, each vibration repre- 
sents one thirtieth of an equal semitone. This is 
very nearly correct for the whole range of pitch in 
actual use. Also, in order to compare with commas 
and skhismas, it should be noted that a comma is 
very nearly twenty-two hundredths, and a skhisma 
two hundredths of an equal semitone. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 


Mr. Alexander J. Ellis has done good service 
by comparing the tuning forks of different coun- 
tries and of various dates by the standard of 
Appun’s tonometer. It is, perhaps, the most 
accurate test of pitch hitherto brought into use for 
music, and it throws into shade such instruments 
as the siren, which depends upon equal turning by 
the hand, and upon the power of arresting them 
at the precise instant of a vibration. The tonometer 
may be employed upon sounds of so low a pitch as 
to be but just within the limits of audibility as 
music, indeed so low that the vibrations may be 
counted. All musical scales should be commenced 
upon their lowest note, because true scales are 
formed by aliquot parts of the string or pipe which 
produces the sound in question, and all the con- 
sonances—indeed, all the musical intervals of 
a scale—are multiples of its vibrations in inverse 
ratio to the aliquot length of string or pipe which 
produces them. Being all multiples, there can be 
no fractions of vibrations in a true scale. This is 
an essential point in music, but it is one which 
Mr. Ellis has not taken into account. 

The most satisfactory result from Mr. Ellis’s 
application of the test in question is that the 
French normal pitch appears to be more accurate 
in practice than in theory. Instead of the supposed 
435 vibrations for a, Kcoenig’s tuning forks, as 
tested by Mr. Ellis, show the French a to make 
439 vibrations in a second. If we add but one 
more, to make it 440 instead of 439,—a nicety in 
which the best ears may have been deceived,— 
the French standard will agree with that recom- 
mended for adoption by the committee appointed 
by the Society of Arts. The advantage of 440 is 
that a will then be the twentieth multiple of an 
F with 22 vibrations, as it should be, and this 
F with 22 will have its perfect fifth in ac with 
33 vibrations, as 3 to 2 of F. The fourth octave 
of c with 33 vibrations isc 528. Thus instruments 
tuned from or from c will agree in pitch. Mr. 
Ellis would have an A with 444 vibrations, so that 
standards shall not agree. 

It is impossible to consider Mr. Ellis’s proposals 
for tempering the musical scale as at all happy. 
He would have certain numbers of vibrations and 
fractions of vibrations, which added together shall 
equal the 2 to 1 of the octave. But the calculations 
are purely geometrical, without consideration for the 
consonance of the intermediate intervals, and he 
has readily fallen into this error by a thorough 
misconception of the nature of a musical scale. 
“The pianoforte,” says Mr. Ellis, “shows us an 
octave divided sensibly into twelve equal parts, 
called equal semitones,” If music were geometry, 
there might have been twelve equal semitones in 
an octave, just as there are twelve equal inches in 
a foot, but in music, as it is, no two semitones are 
equal. Mr. Ellis should at least have known that, 
because when in Edinburgh he attended the 
lectures of the late Prof. Donaldson upon the 
elementary science of music. When an octave is 
divided into semitones, the ratios range between 
16 and 32. Mr. Ellis selected 24 to 25 for the 
model semitone in a recent communication. Such 
is the ratio of the Fifth above any key-note with 
the semitone immediately above it. The rule 
applies to every justly tuned scale. So that, in 
the key of c, 24-25 is from G to Gc sharp ; in the 
key of Fr, it is from c to c sharp; and, in the key 
of G, it is from p to p sharp. Thus, whether 
ascending or descending, we are supplied with 
a 24 to 25 for every key. Mr. Ellis supposes 


“equal temperament” to mean a collection of 
those twelve semitones into one octave. It was 
fortunate that no wag was present at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts who was sufficiently malicious 
to call upon the lecturer for a musical illustration 





of this new model octave. We can fancy the 
dismay pictured upon the faces of the audience to 
have to listen to eleven notes out of tune in every 
twelve, and this not in one key only, but in every 
key. In c the semitones between c and £E are 
16-17; 17-18; 18-19; and 19-20. If all these 
were changed to the smaller ratio of 24 to 25, there 
would be no major tone, no minor tone, and no 
Third from c to £, in the scale. 

Conscious of his own powers to divide vibrations 
into fractions, upon paper, Mr. Ellis has, perhaps, 
overlooked that they are not divisible in practice. 
Suppose the interval of a Fourth vibrating in its 
cycle of 4 to 3. If at the end of the first cycle 
the 4 should have gained a quarter of a vibration 
over 3, it could not be arrested and made to begin 
again. It would increase its gain to half a vibra- 
tion in the next cycle, and would then vibrate in 
a diametrically opposite direction to No, 3. Each 
would thus neutralize the sound of the other 
so far as their proximity would permit. 

The objection to the French standard of an 
A with 435 vibrations is that no octave below it 
could be perfect. The one immediately beneath 
would be 2174. 

Those periodic coincidences of vibration which 
constitute the charm of music to the ear, under 
the name of consonance, are more or less affected 
by all fractions of vibrations in excess. It is thus 
that all tempering detracts from the fulness and 
the quality of musical tone, even when the in- 
equalities are so slight as to escape notice by the 
many. Some ears are peculiarly sensitive, and it 
detracts much from their pleasure in music, while 
other ears will admit tempering in excess. 

Wm. CHAPPELL. 





CONCERTS, 

THE annual benefit concert of Mr. Sims Reeves 
in the Royal Albert Hall is one of the most 
popular musical entertainments of the season, 
and this year has proved no exception to the 
rule. The tenor confined -his choice of solos 
to those he has been in the habit of singing for 
years; and as these are always received with 
enthusiasm, there is no temptation to vary the 
répertoire. Thus there was the “Deeper and 
deeper still” of Handel to illustrate the sacred 
school, and the pathetic song of Dibdin, ‘Tom 
Bowling, to indicate the perfection of ballad- 
singing. Mr. Sims Reeves was associated with 
Madame Nilsson and Mr. Santley in the trio from 
Mr. John Barnett’s opera, ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ 
called “This magic-wove scarf”; and with Mr. 
Santley in Braham’s duet, ‘ All’s Well,’ which the 
tenor sang once in Exeter Hall with the composer. 
The other vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Trebelli, Miss H. D’Alton, Mrs. Sterling, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Signor Foli, and the London Vocal 
Union. Herr Wilhelmj played violin solos, and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor officiated as conductor. Except 
that Madame Nilsson introduced, for the first 
time, the aria dentrata of ‘ Norma,’ “Casta Diva,” 
and the ‘Star-spangled Banner,’ there was abso- 
lutely nothing novel in the selection; but the 
familiar pieces were received by the immense 
audience with the customary signs of enthusiastic 
approbation. A curious commentary on the out- 
cry against encores was afforded at this concert. 
Mr. Sims Reeves himself, mirabile dictu, complied 
with the demand to repeat ‘Tom Bowling’ by 
substituting Bishop’s ballad, ‘My Pretty Jane.’ 
Madame Nilsson, encored in the American so0- 
called national air, gave the ‘Old Folks at Home.’ 
Madame Trebelli, after M. Offenbach’s “ C’est 
l'Espagne,” sang an additional French song. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling was called upon to 
sing Mr. Sullivan’s ballad, ‘The Lost Chord,’ 
again. Miss Helen D’Alton was similarly invited 
to repeat Mr. S. Adams’s song, “When you and 
I were young.” Mr. Santley was compelled to 
give Boyce’s ‘ Hearts of Oak’ twice. Miss Anna 
Williams, recalled after Mr. F. Clay’s ballad, “‘ She 
wandered down the mountain side,” declined the 
repeat, and so did Mr. Lloyd refuse to give twice 
Balfe’s “Good night, beloved,” and Signor Foli 
also would not repeat Mozart’s “Qui sdegno.” 





Never was there a more marked manifestation 
on the part of any audience of the determination 
to call for encores, 

Amongst the miscellaneeus concerts have been 
those of Herr Carl Bohrer, basso, at 24, West- 
bourne Park, on the 30th ult., aided by Mesdames 
Ziméri, Belval, Camponi, Messrs. Leigh and 
Dalton, and Signor Urio (vocalists), Herr Ludwig 
(violin), M. Albert (violoncello), Mr. Ganz (piano), 
and Herr Oberthiir (harp), the accompanists were 
Mr. Ganz, Herr Lehmeyer, and Signor Preduzzi ; 
of Mr. Carlos Florentine, on the 2nd inst., in St. 
James’s Hall, assisted by Mesdames Lemmens, 
Enequist, Veroni, Spagnoletti, Attwood, Belval, 
and Sterling, Messrs. Lloyd, Cobham, and Signor 
Foli (singers), Miss Agabeg and Mr. Ganz (piano), 
Herr Wilhelmj (violin), and Messrs. Ganz and 
Parker (accompanists); of Herr Lehmeyer, pianist, 
in St. George’s Hall, on the 3rd, with the co- 
operation of Mesdames Gage and Funelli, Messrs. 
W. Wallace, Mayhew, and Craig; of Herr 
Oberthiir, harpist, on the 5th, at Willis’s Rooms, 
assisted by Mesdames Ziméri, V. and F. Bunsen, 
Moore, Frost, Trust, Beard, MM. Albert, Frantzen, 
Von Boehme, Ludwig; of Madame Cellini, at 
Willis’s Rooms, on the 30th, aided by Madame 
Ericson, Mdlles. Friedlander and Redeker, Miss 
Hemmings, Mr. Cummings, Signor Franceschi, 
Signor Tito Mattei, Mr. Boleyne Reeves, and 
Herr Daubert ; and of Signora Cognetti, on the 
30th ult., at 24, Park Lane (Mrs. T. Brassey), 
with the co-operation of Mdlles. Pernini and Ida 
Corani, Signori Polon and Federici, Mdlle. Cas- 
tellan (violin), &c. 





usical Gossip. 


THERE may be a few more stray Matinées and 
Soirées during this month, but the concert season 
may be said to close‘next Monday, with the tenth 
and last programme of the Philharmonic Society, 
at which Herr Wilhelm] will be the solo violinist, 
Herr Wieniawski the pianist, and Mr. Santley the 
vocalist. The musical attractions will be now 
chiefly confined to those presented at the Crystal 
and Alexandra Palaces. 


Tue Committee for the Richard Wagner tes- 
timonial includes the names of Lord Lindsay, 
M.P., Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
Dr. Hiiffer, Messrs. Bergheim, Critchett, and Dann- 
reuther, and the Hon. Richard Grosvenor, Hon. Trea- 
surer. Herr Wagner, it seems, generously declined 
to accept the greater part of the honorarium for his 
services as conductor of the recent Royal Albert 
Hall Concerts, in order that the salaries of the 
artists should be paid in full ; hence the resolution 
to raise the sum of 1,200/. in commemoration of his 
visit to this country. 


To the names of the artists already given 
in the Athenewm, as engaged for the Leeds 
Triennial Festival, next September, must be added 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, the tenor. 


Tne works to be performed at the Festival of 
the Three Choirs, at Gloucester, intlude Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah, Tuesday morning, September 4th ; 
Bach’s ‘ Passion’ music and Beethoven's ‘Engedi, 
on the 5th of September (morning), Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul’ and a selection from Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ 
in the evening; Herr Brahms’s ‘Requiem, Dr. 
Wesley’s anthem, ‘The Wilderness, Mr. Sullivan’s 
overture, ‘In Memoriam,’ a “ Kyrie Eleison,” by 
Mr. B. Luard-Selby, and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,’ on Thursday morning’; and ‘ The Messiah’ 
on the concluding morning (Friday, September 7th). 
At the two evening concerts of the 4th and 5th of 
September the principal works will be Schumann’s 
‘Paradise and the Peri’; Gade’s cantata, ‘The 
Crusaders’ a2 new Overture, by Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford (of Cambridge) ; two Symphov ies the c minor 
of Beethoven and the B minor of Schubert ; Men- 
delssohn’s. Violin Concerto; Weber's Pianoforte 
Concertstiick ; a new Overture, by Mr. Montague 
Smith ; Herr Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ Overture, and 
Weber's ‘Jubilee.’ The prospects for the 154th 
Festival are unusually bright, no less than 174 
gentlemen (the largest number ever known at the 
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Three Choir gatherings) having consented to 
officiate as stewards; that is, to guarantee the 
meeting from any loss. 

A.tuovucn Malle. Tietjens is engaged both for 
the Gloucester and Leeds Festivals, it is with 
regret we learn that since her removal to Worthing 
there is no material improvement as yet in her 
health, and absolute freedom from exertion is 
ordered by her medical advisers. 


Herr Berens, the basso, has organized a tour 
in the Scandinavian provinces in the autumn, 
which will include Russian and German towns on 
the Baltic. The artists will be Madame Trebelli, 
Malle. Valleria, besides himself and Mr. F. Cowen, 
as conductor and pianist. Operatic performances 
as well as concerts will be given in Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. 

At the eighth and last monthly meeting of the 
Musical Association, on the 2nd inst., Mr. R. H. M. 
Bosanquet, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
read a paper ‘Oo some Points in the Harmony 
of Perfect Consonances,’ illustrated by the enhar- 
monic harmonium. Mr. H. Bassett exhibited his 
comma trumpet, 


Ar the recital, in the parish church of Little 
Stanmore, Edgware, given by Mr. E. H. Turpin, 
on the organ of Handel, now enlarged and rebuilt 
by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, on the 
30th ult., the two Overtures, the ‘ Occasional’ and 
‘Esther, the Concerto, No.1, and a Musette, 
were included in the scheme ; besides these Han- 
delian works the organist executed productions by 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Spohr, &c., also 
by Mr. Henry Smart (Andante in a), and two of his 
own compositions, a fantasia, ‘Vesper Hymn,’ and 
an Impromptu. 

Mr. H. Heatucote Statuam, who will give 
organ recitals every Sunday, in the Royal Albert 
Hall, up to the end of this month, selected, on the 
ist inst., in commemoration of the Handel Festival 
week, a programme from the instrumental works 
of the immortal composer, including the Fugue in 
x minor, and two of his Organ Concertos. 

Tue Opéra Comique, having ended the season on 
the 30th ult., will not be reopened before two 
months. ‘The only opera-house in Paris now open 
is the Grand Opéra. M. Gounod’s ‘Cing-Mars’ 
reached its forty-fourth representation at the Salle 
Favart on the closing evening. 

Hatrvy’s ‘ Reine de Chypre’ will be revived by 
M. Halanzier at the Grand National Opera-house, 
before the close of this month. The next revival 
will be Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine,’ with entirely new 
scenic effects, 

Fracters Ean, formerly of Stuttgart, now a 
prima donna at Vienna, has been engaged for 
Moscow and St. Petersburg during the Italian 
Opera season. 

Nicouar’s opera, ‘Die liistigen Weiber von 
Windsor,’ produced in Berlin in 1849,—the Italian 
version of which, entitled ‘ Falstaff, was brought 
out at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1867, having been 
given the previous year in Paris, at the Théatre 
Lyrique, called ‘Les Joyeuses Comméres de 
Windsor,’ —will reach Covent Garden Theatre on 
the 14th inst., under the title of ‘Le Vispe Comari 
di Windsor, with Signor Capponi as Falstaff, and 
Malle, Thalberg (Mrs. Ford) and Madame Scalchi 
(Mrs. Page) as the Merry Wives. Malle. Bianchi 
has “sweet ” Anne Page. Our national nautical air, 
“Rule, Britannia,” is interpolated in the last act. 


_ Durie the season of the Imperial Opera-house 
in Berlin, which terminated on the 23rd ult., the 
works performed and their number were as follow : 
Herr Wagner, 37; Mozart, 17; Meyerbeer, 15; 
Weber, 14; Signor Verdi, 12; Auber, 10; Goetz, 
10; Beethoven, 8; Donizetti, 8; Rossini, 7; 
Gluck, 6 ; Schumann, 5 ; Nicolai, 5 ; Spontini, 3; 
Adolphe Adam, 3; Méhul, 3; Boieldieu, 3; 
Grisar, 2; Halévy, 2; Cherubini, 2; Spohr, 1; 
Herr Rubinstein, 5; Herr Taubert, 3; M. Am- 
broise Thomas, 6; Herr Kretschmer, 6; Herr 
Flotow, 5. The list of composers favoured by the 
fastidious audiences of Berlin is certainly most 
eclectic. 





Art the festival in Cassel, on the 22nd and 23rd 
ult., for the inauguration of the monument to 
Spohr, his oratorio, * The Last Judgment,’ was per- 
formed. The vocal and orchestral forces were 
selected from Brunswick, Oldenburg, Sonders- 
hausen, Frankfort, Cassel, &c. Amongst the 
artists who co-operated were Herren Brahms, 
Kompel (of Weimar), Fischer (of Paris), Joachim. 
The vocalists were Mesdames Dustmannand Hohen- 
schild, Herren Denner and Kriickl. 


Ar the competition in Paris, first at the Con- 
servatoire, on the 29th ult., and the next day, at 
the Institut (Académie des Beaux Arts), no Pre- 
mier Grand Prix was awarded, no candidate 
having secured two-thirds of the votes. The two 
“ Lauréats” were M. Blanc (second prize), and 
M. Brontin (honourable mention). The subject 
of the competing cantata was ‘ Rebecca a la Fon- 
taine.’ M. Blanc is a pupil of M. Bazin, and M. 
Brontin of M. Victor Massé. 








DRAMA 
svete: 
THE WEEK. 

Griospe.—‘ Stolen Kisses,’ a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts. 
By Paul Meritt. 

O.tympic,—‘ The Violin Maker of Cremona,’ a Romantic 
Play. Adapted from the Freach of Frangois Coppée by Henry 
Neville.—‘ Lady Audiey’s Secret,’ a Drama, in Four Acts. 
Adapted from Miss Braddon’s Novel, by Robert Walters. 


In assigning to the play he has written the 
title of ‘Stolen Kisses,’ Mr. Paul Meritt has 
sought rather to obtain a pleasantly suggestive 
combination of words than to find a name for 
his piece which fits it in all respects, For this 
kind of choice he has ample warrant. It 
would be hard in the case of some of Shak- 
speare’s plays even to show what is the special 
significance of the title. In another respect 
he may also claim to have followed in the foot- 
steps of Shakspeare. Taking for the person- 
ages of his play human beings of an ordinary 
kind, he has placed them in a world as un- 
real as any Arcadia or Utopia of which poet or 
philosopher has ever dreamed. It is true he 
has not bestowed upon the land of which he is 
the discoverer any such poetical appellation as 
Arcadia, or Arden, or Formosa. He has 
christened it London, and has called its sur- 
roundings by names with which the ordinary 
Cockney is familiar. The world is, however, 
not the less imaginary on account of bearing 
a familiar name. A region in which noblemen 
go for advice to ex-lackeys whom they have not 
seen forascoreof years, and in which they accept 
with little hesitation a proposal for the union of 
the two families, seems to us like that which 
was peopled by Hans Christian Andersen ; 
and the love-intrigue between the Honourable 
Felix Freemantle and Cherry Spirit, which 
Mr. Meritt chronicles, appears to be about as 
reasonable and comprehensible a piece of 
business as the affection of the Shirt Collar 
for the Boot Jack, the Scissors, or the Comb. 
* What beautiful teeth you have!” says the 
insinuating rogue of a Collar when he 
addresses the Comb, and “ How high you can 
lift your leg!—you are the first among 
dancers!” when he would beguile the 
Scissors. This love-making is ‘scarcely more 
worldly than that of the two beings upon 
whom fixes the chief interest of Mr. Meritt’s 
play. That the world will allow a man to fix his 
storyin anyregion whatever, real or fictitious, is 
abundantly shown. It will permit him, more- 
ever, to introduce any characters, actual or 
imaginary. Trinculo is in association with 
Caliban, and Bottom is, for half an hour, the 
chosen love of Titania, William and Audrey 





are as much denizens of Arden as Jaques and 
Rosalind. It is, however, a difficult task to people 
an imaginary world with realistic beings in 
habits of the work-a-day world. Mr. Meritt 
has not the delicacy of touch necessary to such 
an effort. His play, accordingly, of ‘Stolen 
Kisses’ is neither a comedy nor an idyll, nor 
a mixture in any degree of the two. It is at 
once common place and impossible, and is as 
outside our ken when it falls as when it soars, 
It must not be judged from these assertions 
that we are using language of entire condem- 
nation. There is much that is interesting, 
pretty, and sympathetic in the story Mr. Meritt 
tells. His work has some qualities of that of 
T. W. Robertson. It lacks, however the je ne 
sais quot that constituted in Robertson’s plays 
a real, if indefinable, charm. If we could allow 
an author absolute licence, ‘Stolen Kisses’ 
might claim a favourite verdict. If we could 
conceive of a nobleman treating his ex- 
valet as his warmest friend, and if an 
author may endow a man who has never 
been anything but a domestic servant 
and an acrobat with a power of euphuistic 
repartee worthy of a university graduate, we 
might proclaim the drama good work. It is 
difficult, however, to accept the kind of alliance 
between Clerkenwell or Hackney and Mayfair 
which Mr. Meritt thinks the most reasonable 
thing in the world. The plot of ‘ Stolen Kisses’ 
show how two pairs of lovers, who have chosen 
for themselves without consulting their elders, 
triumph at length over their parents, and get 
their hearts’ desire. Their adventures are 
complicated with those of two brothers, twins 
in birth, who, having been separated by a 
wholly inexplicable caprice of a living woman, 
are reunited by a second caprice more start- 
ling still, which is not revealed until a dozen 
years after her death. One of these pairs of 
lovers is made up of the son of a peer and 
the daughter of his father’s ex-valet. Since 
Victor Hugo has won for a valet the confession 
of a queen’s love, the power, never seriously 
disputed, of love to level rank has been 
conceded. There wants, however, to reconcile 
us to such startling manifestations on the part 
of Cupid, a more practised hand and more 
cunning science than Mr. Meritt yet possesses. 
The play was well supported by Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Leathes, Miss Foote, and Miss Ritta. 

A version of ‘Le Luthier de Cremone’ of 
M. Frangois Coppée has been produced at the 
Olympic under the title of ‘The Violin Maker 
of Cremona.’ Mr. Neville has translated the 
piece, and has adhered in many respects to 
the idea and the language of the original, the 
only point omitted being that of the power 
of music to do all but win the love that 
is required. This idea, which seems taken in 
part from the legend of Orpheus and the “half 
regained Eurydice,” is, it is true, a main spring 
of the original. So completely changed is, 
however, the idyllic character of the whole, it 
is needless to dwell upon separate omissions. 
English acting does not lend itself readily to 
the kind of sentiment of which M. Coppée is 
master, and a sense of the incongruous is sug- 
gested when we see Mr. Hill presenting a 
citizen of Cremona inspired with a love of 
music so sincere and profound as to make the 
hand of his daughter the prize of a competi- 
tion in art. Mr, Neville played the part of the 
humpback violin-maker, whose magnanimous 
surrender of the prize of his art and that of 
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his love to a less worthy, if more favoured, 
rival, constitutes the interest of the play; and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson took that of his treach- 
erous antagonist. These ré/es were played 
with a sense of their significance. Miss Gerard 
has much to do, however, before she can 
reach the part of Gianina, first played 
at the Comédie Francaise by Mdlle. Baretta. 
Something more than grace and good looks 
is required in characters like this, The recep- 
tion of the piece was favourable. The same 
night that witnessed its performance saw also 
that of a new version of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’ by the author of the previous version. 
The play consists, in fact, of the former work 
expanded by the addition of new dialogue 
into four acts. If it has not gained in abso- 
lute strength by the alterations that have been 
made, it has, at least,secured more direct opposi- 
tion of character. The main interest now centres 
in the duel between Robert Audley and Lady 
Audley, and each phase of this receives added 
distinctness. Mr. Neville gave a powerful 
representation of Robert Audley, and Miss Pate- 
man was almost too strong as Lady Audley. 
Mr. Pateman afforded a good rendering 
of the drunken innkeeper, whom Lady Audley 
seeks to involve in the fate she means for her 
persecutor. Mr. Forbes Robertson was the 
first husband of the heroine. Miss Camille 
Dubois, who played a small part, must repress 
a tendency to mannerism and grimace if she 
is to render to the stage the service of which 
she seems capable. 





Braniatic eee. 


Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘Old Soldiers’ has been 
revived at the Strand Theatre. 

Miss Neitson has returned to London un- 
married in spite of assertions to the contrary, 
and will, after playing for some time in the 
country, appear in London in those Shakspearean 
parts, Imogen and Viola, in which she has been 
most successful in America. 

Miss Gtyy will commence, on Tuesday next, at 
13, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, a series of 
Readings from Shakspeare, in course of which 
‘Antony and Cleopatra, ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet, ‘ King 
John,’ and ‘ Measure for Measure,’ will be given. 

‘Le Tunne.’ of M. Gondinet, is now given as 
the lever de rideau at the Gaiety Theatre. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


John Davies of Hereford —Can any reader of 
the Atheneum inform me where a copy of John 
Davies of Hereford’s ‘Wits Bedlam, where is had 
Whipping cheertocure the Mad,&c., 1617,’ is to be 
seen? I find an exemplar was sold in the Heber 
Library (No. 1,904,121. 5s ), but have hitherto failed 
to trace it or any other.; As it is most urgently 
needed for completion of Davies’s works in the 
“Chertsey Worthies’ Library,” help herein from 
fellow-workers will specially oblige. 

ALEXANDER B. GRosart. 

Park View, Blackburn. 

Lord Houghton’s Keats——What authority has 
Lord Houghton for reading in ‘Calidore’ 

Whence, ever and anon, the joy outsprings, 

And scales upon the beauty of its wings. 
instead of 

Whence, ever and anon, the jay outsprings, 

And scales upon the beauty of its wings. 
It might, at first sight, be thought that “joy” 
is a misprint for jay, but this can hardly be, as it 
occurs in Lord Houghton’s other editions. M. 





W.—received 


To CorRRESrONDENTs.—J. D.—R. T. 8.—H. 
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READY OR PREPARING. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A RIDE TO KAHIVA.’ 
CAPTAIN FRED BURNABY’S ‘On HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA 
MINOR: Five Months with Turks, Circassians, Christians, and Devil Worshippers, is rapidly 


preparing for publication. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION.—In 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth, about lis. 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old House of Bondage under New Masters. 


By EDWIN de LEON, Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 


NEW IRELAND, by ALEX. pee. SULLIVAN, M.P., is the title of a most 


important Work on Ireland and the Irish, also in preparation. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN PARADISE.’ 


The FERN WORLD. By Francis George Heath, Author of ‘The Fern Paradise,’ 
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by several Full-Page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery of Devon, and a Photograph. Large post Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, over 400 Prat b price a = . 
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Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters and Friendships, with some Account of 


his Life. By FRANCES COLLINS. With a Portrait. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. leatherette binding, price 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By the Rev, J. J. Manley, M.A. 
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WILLIAM BLACK’s THREE FEATHERS: aNovel. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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** We are assured on good authority that this amusing little volume is the genuine productiou of an 
' Eton boy....We recommend to our readers, young aud old, this most eutertaiuing little book.”"—Spectator 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, London, F.C. 
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Lately published, 


TRANSLATION of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 
ZX into ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. Mr. CRAIG, late Minister 
of Bedrule. 
Messrs. Moodie Miller, Edinburgh ; and Rutherford, Kelso. 
DJHCEN(X FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-sTR&5ET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON, —Established 1782 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements 
Insurances effected in all nr of the 


GEOK 
Secretaries, { Sonn J. 


» world 
WM. LOVELI 
BRUOMFLI:LD, 





AGLE INSU R ANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and taharent 
Funds iv hand 038 
Prospectuses and Forms of Prop aati may be obtained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


AW LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 








Invested Arsets on the 3)st Dec., 1876 . 
income for the past year... 
Amount paid on Death to December last 
Aggregate Reversionary Konuses hitherto allotted 

The expenses of management (including commission) are about 
4} per ceut. on the annual income 

Attention is soventally called to the New Rates of Premium recently 
adopted by the Offi 

he Rates for Young Lives will be found materially lower than 

heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will bd entitled to share in the Pr 
the next Division, in December, 18 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be se aa on appl ication to the Of 


POARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, 
1, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M P. 
Deyuty-Chairman—Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

















Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Rt. Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, 5 sq 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | vock, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | 
Sir Walter R Farquhi ar, Bart. | 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Eaq. 1 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq | if. sq. M.P 
Thomson Hankey, Esq M.P. reg Vigne 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J Mi arsden. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. 0. Browne 
Share Capital at present paid up and Asatte . £1,00),000 
Total Funds cones €2,961,000 
Total Annual. Income ‘upwa ards of ........ £440,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which EXP IRE at MIDS SUMMER should 
be RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before 
the 9th of J ULY. 


ACCIDENTS ‘BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CUMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,001 
1,120,0001. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, Cornbill, London. 
WILLIA M J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ft ORN E’ 8 POMP EIAN DECORATIONS 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPEK-HANGING 
MANUFACTURE 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 5.0 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty tne King of Italy. 


GTAIN ED GLASS W NDOWS 
and CHURCH SROURATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GAKRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON 
Prize Medal. —London and Paris. 


QEIENTA HEARTH-RUGS, 
Be 128. 6d. to 10 Guineas. 
Importers—FARMER & ROGERS Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
Warehouse, 117, 119, Regent-street. 


uRmsa your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. Lllustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post: free.—248, 249, 250, 251, Tottenhs am Court-road, Estab. 1862, 


VHE PERFECT SU BSTIT UTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle Bead | King’s 


or Uld or or 

PATTERNS. } Silver Thread Shell 
d. £. 8. d £. a. a. 
Table Forks or se ga per doz. | iio o2 10250 
Dessert do. do. 1/1 3 0:1 9 O11 O 
ea Spoons do. 01403100120 


These are as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first quality at very 
much higher prices. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons and Forks, 23s. 
per doz ; Dessert, 178. per doz.; Tea Spoons, 128. per 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing 


Iroumonger, by appointment, to H.K.H. the Prince of 
Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of a 30 large 
Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2 3, 
and 4, Newmau-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1. Newman- 
yard. Mauufactories: 84, Newman- street, “and Newmab mews, 
London, W. 





COMPLETION OF SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
VOLUME the THIRD, completing the Work. 


Just ready, a 


A BOOK 


London: LONGMANS 


3 and Co, 





NEW EDITION, being the SIXTH, price 7s. 6d. 


ABOUT 


sy S. REYNOLDS 


» 


HOLE. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. Francklin. 


** Since the publication of the last edition, 


I have 


EXT! 
made experiments in Rose-culture on an extensive scale; and the results, 





iCT FROM I 





-REFACE. 


ROSES. 


I rejoice to know, have made my book more worthy of the faith and favour with which it has been received.” 


Wititiam Biackwoop & Sons, 


COMPLETION OF THE PRESENT ISSUE 


OF 


Edinburgh and London. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


THE INVASION 


B 


OF 


This day is published, price 6s. 
the BATTLE of INKERMAN 


With 11 Maps and Plans. 


Vol. VI. containing 


Wittram Biackwoop & Sons, 


From the 


it will be of the greatest value to politicians and historians. 


ppendix and Index. 


Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


(CABINET EDITION) 


Bringing the History down to the Conclusion of the last published Volume of the larger Edition. 


Edinburgh and London. 





OF THE CRIMEA. 


ENJAMIN DISRABLI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


A BIOGRAPHY. WithA 
ATHENAZUM, April 21 

‘The anonymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volume has lately been published by Mr. Beeston, is as 
interesting a volume as has appeared for many years, ‘and leaves us no room for aoubt that when the book hz 1s been completed 
The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, 
~ the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the opinions of the writer, and 

» never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of research into a subject and care for accuracy. 
ube most strongly disapprove of the author's views will find his book instructive and amusing.’ 


S. O. Berton, 39 


Even those 





THE NEW 


The TOURIST in PORTUG 


NEW 


DUFFIELD and W. H. POLLOCK. 


MARJORIE BRUCE 


2 vols. 


PHYLLIS: a Novel. 





London : 


QUARTERLY 


For JULY, 


Y SOCIETY. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyteEr 


now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
AL. By John Latouche. 


The PEAK in DARIEN: the RIDDLE of DEATH. 
The COUNTESS von LABANOFF 


By Frances Power Cobbe. 


By Richard Jefferies. 


, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. 


S LOVERS. By Mary 


3 vols. 


— Cou 


SMITH, 


fe 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


CARITA. By Mrs. Onrpuant, 


Carlingford,’ ‘ Young Musgrave,’ &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MASSTON: a Story of these Modern Days. 


‘* A clever and interesting novel ; the author possesses refinement and humo ir.”— Spectator. 
** Very pleasant writing. ‘Phyliis’ is eminently a readable Look. 
**A most delizhtful story, which cannot fail to please. 
certainly one of the best novels of the season. 
** A very cleverly written and thoroughly readable novel.” —Scot 


Fiper & Co. 


—(Jueen. 


The author possesses a most captivating st 
rt Juv nal 


mai, 


15, Water!oc-place. 


; or, the Three Lovers. By R. H. Horne, Author of ‘ Orion.’ 
The LITERARY ASPECTS of SCHOPENHAUER’S WORK. By Francis Hueffer 
The FUTURE of COUNTR 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By James Ashcroit Noble. 

The CASE of GENERAL OPLE and LADY CAMPER. By George Meredith. 


By 


MAGAZINE, 


SMITH, ELDER & CoO. S NEW NOVELS. 


Author of ‘Chronicles of 


A. J. 


PATRICK. 


yle, and 


‘ Phyllis’ is 
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MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


CHapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Part I. now ready, at all Booksellers’ and News-agents’, and at the Bookstalls, price 1s. 


THE MODERN ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 
With a Coloured Plate and several Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 


The subject of No. I. is ALLEY BABER & SON: a Mock Exchange oe 


London: BrapBury, AGNEW & Co. 8, 9, 10, Bouverie-street, E.C 


NEW FUSLaeeee had TRUBNER & co. 


Just published, Svo. pp. 508, with Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES 
Contents :—The NATURE of LIFE—The NERVOUS MECHANISM—ANIMAL AUTOMATISM—The REFLEX THEORY. 


“We have on former occasions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes’s handling as a popular expounder of the latest 
results of scientific research....... The book itself is one which will inevitably find its way into the hands of every student of 
mental science who wishes to obtain the freshest view of physiology in its relation to mind.”—Saturday Review. 

“The distinguishing merit of Mr. Lewes’s volume is that it subjects the latest theoretic conclusions of the biological 
sciences to a criticism which owes its pertinence to soundness of special knowledge, and its force to largeness and clearness of 

philosophic view. This is a kind of work which few, if any, could have done so well.’ —Examiner. 





Now ready, Vol. I. crown 8vo. pp. 350, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Being VOLUME I. of “THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY,” 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 


By Professor F. A. LANGE. 
Authorized Translation from the German, by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 
“The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus.’ A good translation of the latter would be a great 
serv ice to philosophy in England.”—Professor Huxley, in ‘ Lay Sermons,’ 1st Edit., 1870, p. 371, Note. 


“Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent ‘ History of Materialism,’ to the spirit and to the letter of which I am equally 
indebted.” —Professor Tyndall, in Address as President of the British Association, Belfast, 1874. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 62. 
Being VOLUME IV. of “THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY,” 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 
Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 


Now ready, with numerous Plates, Svo. in imitation Caxton binding, 
paper, 


THE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF 


WILLIAM CAXTON, 
ENGLAND’S FIRST PRINTER. 


By WILLIAM BLADES. 


1l. 1s. elegantly and appropriately printed on hand-made 


Now ready, Second Edition, Third Thousand, oblong 32mo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S VADE MECUM 
OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. 


Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully selected Vocabulary, Alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English ; also a few familiar Dialogues. The whole in English Characters. 


By J. W. REDHOUSE. 





London: Trisyer & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





NOTICE. .-—Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
Mesers. ELKINGTON & Uv). beg to announce that 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such 
prices as, while fully maintaining the a high quality, 
— them within the reach of all classes. Revised 
llustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & CO, 

LONDON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 42, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

LIVER POOL—25, Church-street. 

MANCHESTER-St. Ann’s-square ; or to the Manufactory, 


NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
yype4u & SON'S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 





EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 195, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM CUURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 


JosuPa GILLOTT'’S 


TEEL PENS. 
S 


___ Sold by: all Stationers throughout the World. 
QWEET FUMIGATION. _PIESSE & LUBIN’S 
h RIBBON of BRUGES. Light it, blow out the fiame, and as it 
moulders a fragrant vapour will rise into the air. 1s. per yard. Sold 
by Chemists everywhere.—Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street. London. 


PIESSE «& LUBIN. -- SWEET FUMIGATION. 


Cc HWEPPE’S MALV Ass SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for SCH WEPPE'S, and 
obseive Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many imitations are 
offered to the Public—To be obtained from the leading Chemists, 
Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 


Betts RUTHIN WATERS. 


PuUBE AERATED WATERS. 


BLISS RUTHIN WATERS. — Crystal 
Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, 

| for Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded 

ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” ‘ead every Label 

me. their Trade Mark. Sold Everywhere, and 

Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North 

. London Agents: W. BEST & SUNS, Hen- 
rietta, street, Cavendish. “square. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS&,” 

Which cignetare is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 

AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Whsleeste by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, ‘by Dealers in Sauces 

throughout the World. 


4 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

4+ and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pro; rietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLE 

SAUUES, and CONDIMENTS 0 long and panties A distingu ‘sh 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every rie cle prepared by 
them is guaranteed as ate Unadulterated.— Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are PENDY £ SON, 

observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LA oy the 

label used so many yeas, signed ** Elizabeth 


PEARs'’s TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. 
“Ts an article of the nicest and m« vat careful manufacture, and one 
of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the skin. 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 
Pears’s Soap is sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 














C A Cc A’ oO I N E 

(QUINTBSSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacho, Theobromine, unclogged by 
excess uf Nutritives, and over-richness as found fn the natural Cacho- 
Nibs, and in Chocolates and Prepared Cocoas generally; the Cacio 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and iotensified, and being ua- 
sweetened it affords, when —— an exhilarating warm driuk, ex- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, and ciean to the palate. 

Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & Co. HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, ‘hreadneedle-street. 





DINNEFoRD’ 8S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
he best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HBADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES: 
TION; and the ‘safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Lnf 
DINNSFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists, 











2, York-street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
“ENTLEMEN,—I fee! it my duty to direct the 


attention of my ‘triends ™ =. general public*to the special 
advantages of PARK’S LIFE Their beneficent influence 
over the digestive functions in ome ue ‘stomachic weakness aad con- 
gestion of the liver is not only remarkable, bat most marvellous. 


Lam, oous = 
Messrs. Roberts & Co. London. ' tI MSHAW 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
9 ; 
Now ready, price ls. with Steel-plate Frontispiece and 4 Full-Page Mlustrations, 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 
The SECRET. Engraved on Steel, in the highest style of Art. ANGLO-INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The MYSTERY of ST. REMI. By Henry Kingsley. TWO NAUGHTY GIRLS. By J. Ashby-Sterzy. 
WINIFRED'S LOVERS. Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. A CHRONOLOGICAL ERROR. ByJames Payn. 
The SCARLET CLOAK. La RUSE D'AMOUR. Illustrated by Agnes Furnivall. 


; - ae A PAIR of FRENCH BEAUTIES. 
RED RONALD. Illustrated by E. Wagner. LOVE MYTHOLOGICAL. 


A BOLD STROKE. A NIGHT of TERROR. 
A PAGE of WERTHER. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind. TOURIST PROGRAMMES. 


ARIADNE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 3 vols. 
JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley. 3 vols. 
JULIETS GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols. 
DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood. 3 vols. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 
TOUCH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES AT ROME. 


By T. ADOL PHUS 3 TROL LOPE. 











NE W NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 








Crown #vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNERS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Founded on Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academicians, 
. rDrID wy 
sy WALTER THORNBURY. 
A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours Fac-similed from Turner's Original Drawings. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Coloured Plates, 30s. 


THE BRITISH FLORA MEDICA: a History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. 
Illustrated by a Figure of each Plant, carefully Coloured by Hand, 
3y BENJAMIN H. BARTON, F.LS., and THOMAS CASTLE, M.D. F.RS. 


A New Edition, Revised and epeety Rewritten by JOHN R. JACKSON, A.LS., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 





‘NEW BOOK BY RED- SPINNER. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM AND SEA: a Book for Wanderers and Anglers. 
By WILLIAM SENIOR (RED-SPINNER). 


**Mr. Senior is a keen observer, and combines site a fine picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come out in a most attractive manner in this delightful volume. 
Pre- eminently a bright and breezy book.”—Nonconformist 





THE ‘“ AD -M NEY MORTIBOY ” NOVE Small 8yo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
- it BESANT and JAMES RICE. _ A CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. each. | 
he WOMA The a 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. | WITH HARP ri CROWN. ANTONINA. eee MAN ai FE. 
GOLDEN BUTTERFLY MY LITTLE GIRL. BASIL. POOR MISS ee. on. 
THIS SUN OF VULCAN. | CASE OF MR LUCRAFT. HIDE ‘and SEEK. 
Crown Syo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ape QUBEN of HEARTS. , 
HISTORICAL PLAYS BY TOM TAYLOR: MY Siscesane ar eer acca 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous Masteations, 
Clancarty,’ ‘Jeanne D’Are,’ ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ * The Fool's Revenge,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ &c and Frontispieces by George Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, and others, price 68. each 








Price Is. Ilustrated by Arthur Hopkins, Price 1s. with 4 Illustrations, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. BELGRAVIA. 


No. 1759, for JULY. No. 129, for JULY. 


Contents 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McUarthy. Tiheeatet by A. Hopkins. Contents. 
On SOME MARVELS in TELEGRAPHY. By R. Proctor. Lilustrated. BY PROXY. By Jemes Payn. Illustrated by Asthne Hopkins. 
The ST ORY of pag LR and its SOURCES. By Fr ancis Hueffer. ONLY a PORTR . Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
¥, 8 ‘ollett-Sandars. BOCCAUCCIO, By T Adolphus Trollope. 
B LADY of L AST CENTURY. By H.Barton Baker. FRIGHTED WITH FALSE FIRE. By D.C. Murray. Illustrated by D. T. White. 

JE. By H. H HENRY SCHLIEMANN, on Kate Field. 
A DKEAM of SaPPHO. By Minnie Mackay. FROM FONTAINEBLEA 
DISCOVERY of LAMB'S * POETRY for C Hil DREN.’ By R. H. Shepherd. MILTON in the PORCH. URy Dr. Charles Mackay. 
T — TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. The WORLD WELL LOsT. By E. Lynn Linton. ‘Illustrated by H. French 


* Now ready, Vol. 240, cloth extra, price &s. 6d.; Cases for Binding, 2s. each. *,* Now ready, Vol. XXXII. cloth gilt, 78. 6d.; Cases for Binding, 2s. each. 


CHATTO & ¢ WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to *‘Tbe Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher "~at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
Agents: for Scor.arp, Messrs. Beil & Bradfate, aud Mr John Menzics, Edinburgh ;—for InzLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — saturday, July 7, 1877. 
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